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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 








For Elementary Schools For Secondary Schools 

New Education Readers Garner’s Spanish Grammar - a $1.25 

Books I and II, each - - - - $ .35 Milne’s Academic Algebra - - - 1.25 

Bookie - = «+. © © « f@ Maxwell & Smith’s Writing in English o. «ae 
Barnes’s Natural Slant Penmanship College Entrance Requirements in English for 

Books, per doz., $.75 | Charts, per set - - 1.50 Study and Practice. 1901-1905 - - ~- .80 
The New McGuffey’ Readers Alarcon’s El Capitan Veneno - - - - .50 

First Reader - $.17 | Second Reader - - .380 Putnam’s Text-Book of Psychology - - - 1.00 
Baldwin’s Discovery of the Old Northwest - - .60 Hoadley’s Brief Course in General Physics - 1.20 
Logie and Uecke’s Story Reader - - - ~- .30 Rowland & Ames’s Elements of Physics - ~- 1.00 
Dickens’s Tale of Little Nell . - - - .50 Andrews’s New Manual of the Constitution - 1.00 
New Century Physiologies Morey’s Outlines of Roman History - - - 1.00 

Primer, $.30 | Intermediate, $.40 | Elementary .75 Miller’s Ovid—Selected Works - -~ - - 1.40 
Neidlinger’s Earth, Sky, and Air in Song. ae 1. Harper & Burgess’s Elements of Latin - - 1.00 
Wight’s Selections "from the Bible - - .40 Gleason’s Story of Cyrus’ - i oe a ee ey 
Milne’s Intermediate Arithmetic - . - - .30 Newcomb’s Elements of Astronomy - - - 1.00 
Harvey's New Language Lessons - - - - 85 Kuhn’s Elements of Spoken French’ - - - .50 

New English Grammar - - - - - .60 Syms’s Voltaire—Selected Letters - - - 15 
Hornbrook’s Grammar School Arithmetic - - .65 McNeill & Lynch’s searecnanicane cameaneds in ane 
Burns’s How to Teach Reading and Composition - .50 | lish Literature - 1.00 
Hamer’s Easy Steps in Latin - . - - 15 Hunter’s History of Philosophy - - : - .85 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY—Publishers 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta Portland, Ore. 
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“ee 5 Novelty Eraser No. 9091 


ONE OF THE LATEST FORMS OF 


INK AND PENCIL ERASIVE RUBRERS— 


Its size is convenient for the desk or pocket, its shave adapted or erasing fine lines, and its 
perect erasive qualities or both ink and pencil marks will place it promptly among the 
necessary articles for teachers, bookkeepers, or business people, He HHH Hk KH HHH HHH 


SAMPLE ON REQUEST. 


Y— |] 


Joseph Dixon Crucible CO. ig emerge 


Jersey City, N. J. 
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JUST ISSUED. 


The Students’ Standard Dictionary. 


An abridgment of the Funk &\Wagnall’s Standard Dictionary. 
Large 8vo0, 923 pages, cloth sides, leather back. Price, net $2.50 


The most important of all recent reference publications. It exactly meets the 
frequently expressed wish for an up-to-date full-of-matter, moderate-priced 
Standard Dictionary. It gives the Orthography, Pronunciation, Meaning, and 
Etymology of over 60,000 Words and Phrases, with Synonyms and Antonyms, an 
Appendix of Proper Names, Foreign Phrases, Faulty Diction, Disputed Pronun- 
ciations, Abbreviations, etc., etc., and 1,225 Pictorial Illustrations, 


FOR PROSPECTUS AND TERMS ADDRESS 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 5 & 7 East 16th Street, New York. 


FIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave.. NEW YORK 
Manufacturers and Importers of 
CHEMICALS. 
CHEMICAL APPARATUS 
PHYSICAL APPARATUS 
SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 


Everything Needed in the Laboratory 


Glass blowing done on the premises 
Metalware Manufacturing Dept.in the House. 





TRANSLATIONS 


INTERLINEAR LITERAL 
HAMILTON, LOCKE and CLARK’S THE BEST TRANSLATIONS 


Good Type—Well Printed—Fine yw ie New Copyright Introductions—New Type— 
Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price Reduced to | Good Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the 
$1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Pocket—Price, postpaid, 56 cents each. 


Cazalogue Bree— DAVID McKAY, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia 








A First-Class 


] MICROSCOPE 


And Outfit for Work for 


$16.2° 


4 Reliable Scientific tastrument 
_Just the Thing for Winter Evenings 








This is a as well as Summer Afternoons 
FLY’S An inexhaustible mine of amusement and 
nformation for young and old. Easy to use. 
Perfect optical results. **One may use the 
FOOT microscope a lifetime and never look at the 
‘ same thing twice.” 


Outfit consists of microscope as shown, 
twelve prepared objects, such as fly's wing, 
foot of insect, etc., book describing and illus- 
trating 1,600 common microscopic objects, 


one of the thousands) 
of interesting and 
instructive things 


which be i 
peer = & = hg and covers for mounting objects 
one with this Microscopes, all prices, up to $800.00 
BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
® 


Rochester, N. Y.. 


Magnifies 180 diameters (32.400 times). NEW VORK CITY CHICAGO 








BOTANICAL SUPPLIES— 
THE NEW APLANATIC MACNIFIER 


A Perfect Pocket 
lens, giving brilliant Sa 
definition, and abso- 
lute flatness of field. 
The most wonderful 
part is the price, $1 
and $1.54, 
introduce it we offer 
a Cry discount 
of 831-8 per cent. to 
schools. 

Other Magnifiers 
down to 25c. Bo- aa. 
tanical Collecting ie 
Class, 75c. to $1.50. Plant Presses, 60c. to $1.50. 
Send for samples ofmounting and ovine pers, 
Genus covers, etc. Entomological pins, all sizes. 
Williams,Brown & Earle, 918 Chestnut St., Phila. 


DEPT I, 











BULLOCK & CRENSHAW 
528 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 
anp CHEMICALS 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers 


Complete 
Laboratory 
Outfits, 








GILLOTT’S PENS 


FOR PRIMARY PUPILS: Numbers 404, 351, and 1047 (Multiscript) 
FOR GRAMMAR GRADES: Numbers 604 E. F., 808, and 1047 (Multiscript 
sa: Numbers 1045 (Verticular), 1046 (Vertigraph), 
Fer Vertical Writing: 





1047 (Multiscript), and 1065, 1066, 1067 
Highest Prize at every Parte Ezposition, and at Chieago. THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS 


metrrtaniry= JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, = 91 Jehu Street, New York. 
eee — Henry Hos, Sole Agent. 





is the name of a catalog fully describing about 400 

of the best teachers’ books on methods of teaching all 

subjects, on pedagogy 5 - seer books; school en- 
ack 


HELPS FOR 
Te See 


&. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 E. 9th St.. New York 








Full Catalogues furnished on receipt of 10 cents. 


SPALDING'S ATHLETIC LIBRARY 


. PUBLISHED MONTHLY 
29 Exercises with Pully Weights. H. 8. Ander- 
son. 





72 Physical Training Simplified. No Apparatus. 
82 How to Train Properly. 

84 The Care of the Body 

91 Warman’s Indian Club Exercises. 
101 Official Croquet Guide. 

102 Ground Tumbling. 
104 The Grading of Gymnastic Exercises. 
106 Rules for Basket Ball for Women. 

123 Indian Clubs and Dumb Bells (Campbell 
131 Howto Play Lawn Tennis. By Champion 


Price, 10 cts, per copy, postpaid 
A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 


NEW YORK. OHICAGO. DENVER 





When it is so easy to obtain THE BEST, why accept anything inferior ? 


285 FSTERR ROOK’ S 


ESTABLISHED, 186 0 





Best for the School, for the Counting House, for Correspondence, and for every other purpose. 


All Styles—all Stationers THE ESTE RBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 


26 John §8t., New York. 
Works: Camden, N. J. 





Reaters of Tag 30899 JovaNavare asked, for matual banefit, to mention the publication when writing, to advertisers. 
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MARTHAS VINEYARD SUMMER INSTITUTE, 
Cottage City, Mass. 


OUT IN THE ATLANTIC OCEAN. 
Delightful Sea Bathing, Concrete Roads for Bicycling. Ten Degrees Cooler than on the Mainland 








Begins SCHOOL OF METHODS, 4 Weeks. 22 Instructors. 
JULY 9, | SCHOOL OF ORATORY, 4 Weeks. 
1901. 22 ACADEMIC DEPARTMENTS, 4 and5 W’ks. 25 Instr’trs. 





Send for 64-page Circular, giving full information in regard to the outlines of 
work in all departments, advantages offered, railroad reductions, tuition, club, and com- 
bination rates, board, etc. 


WILLIAM A, MOWRY, President, = = 
School of 


THE UNIVERSIT Y OF CHICAGO Education 


Francis W. PARKER, perecten: | A Professional School for Teachers. 
Wizour §. JAcKMAN, Dean. 
Sixteen Departments, 


Summer Term, Six Weeks, July 1 to Aug. 9, 1901 Lo tesaphed, rote 


Model school for observation. University credit given. Open to all. Full program of courses 
sent on application. THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, Chicago, III. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF EUROPEAN 
TRAVEL, STUDY AND CONFERENCE. 


Directed by P. W. SEaxrcu, recently Supt. of Schools, Holyoke, Mass. Exceptional opportunity 
for Stadents -Edacational Leadership, Health, Travel, History, Languages, Science, Schools» 
Music, Art, Recreation. Terms moderate. Time, 9 months or 5 months. To sail September 5. 

For fall description, all sections, address, until June 15, C.§. ConnELL, Holyoke, Mass.; after 
Jane 15, P. W. Szarca, 23 Maywood Street, Worcester, Mass. 


« Hyde Park, Mass. 























729 4TH AVENUE * ~ 


axils KV = — 
and Supe sere. 
14 Menthiy, during ¢h the 


of topics relative to music teaching an Rig the oa ceawan 


= oe ” APPROPRIATE 8: 
ite Reprints.” uted ing in-laa § a8 for readlog, ares te 
dering n meipals and Sa: 2! en! 
will aid their teachers by a F to pperelen 
building with at least one ann 
per oats 5c. per< copy. 
Edited b; 


ELEN PLA 
ana ole. "published by cre Baer L muate Ol 
PA > 128 N. Penn 8t., Indianapol 
BOOKS for 


FRENC Teaching French 


are used everywhere, Send to the pub- 
lisher for copies for examination. . . . 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
851 & 853 SIXTH AVENUB, - NEW YORR 
Complete catalogue on application. 


B. 0. UNSELD setoor strate 


Day Schools, Sunday Schools, 
Popular Choral Classes. 


Accepts engagements at points easily accessible 
from the city. Address, care 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 135 Fifth Ave., 
NEW YORE. 





BERCY’S TEXT- 








MINERALS for SCHOOLS 
Ores, useful and rock-making min 
practical study. Catalogue free. 
ROY HOPPING, 
New York, KM. Y. 





Geachers’ _Agencies. 





Boards of Education and Superintendents 
Wishing teachers, will find it of advantage to consult the 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


Established 17 years 129 Auditorium Building, Chicago 
Positions Filled, 4,000 astern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y 


DEWBERRY’S SCHOOL AGENCY, 


J. M. DEWBERRY, [lanager. * = Birmingham, Ala. 


Established in 1892. Prompt, faithful, and successful. 
Aids teachers to secure positions in the South and Southwest. 
The leading Southern Teachers’ Agency. Write for circulars. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE ADDBESSES FOR AGENOY MANUAL FRER, 














4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass. 156 Fifth ge ie”, York City, N.Y. 208 oy! pire. Chicago, Ill. 
1505 Pa. Ave., Washington, D. O. 414 Centur , Minneapolis. 4 Eva: ., Oskal loosa, Ia 
588 Cooper Bidg.. Denver, Col. 420 Parrott B: yn mtg Cal. 525 Stimson | Bike 108 Angeles, Val: | Art 





» september vacancies, Primary and Gram- 
Ps mar Grades, $400 to $900 ; High School, $450 


TEACHERS WANTE to $1,500; Critic Teachers im State Normal 


Schools, $700 to $1,000; Superintendencies, $1, -_ to $2,500; Good positions in Colleges, 
Seminaries, etc. Send for Sixteenth Year Beo 
6, de ALBERT, THE ALBERT TEACHERS" AGENCY, Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO. 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


E.F. FOSTER, Manager. | ©? Bromield Sree ae omoston 775-2. 


“= PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, ?7*4"*Ne, vec. 


pide. college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public 
and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 
SUPPLIES COLLEGES 


KELLOGG’S BUREAD $3 QOuiit’ sonooLs, INSTITUTES 


In fact, TEACHERS FOR EVERY NECESSITY. 


Tallahassee, Fla., March 22, 1901. “Upon your recommendation I have employed Dr. O0.C. Rounds for 
ynstitate work at Tallahassee.”—W. N. Sheats, State Superintendent. 


For advancement in any department write to H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 61 E. gth St., New York. 


SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


EsTABLISHED 1855. 


Oldest and best knownin U.S. Recommends skilled teach- 
ers in all departments. Informs parents of suitable schools. 


ALB ANY TE ACHERS’ AGENCY Provides Schools of all Grades with Oompetent 


Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining Posi- 
tions, Hartanw P, Frenon, 8! Cuarat Sreaer, Aceany, N, Y. 


ROBERTSON’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Equitable Bldg, Memphis,Tenn. Has filled vacancies in 19 States. Faithful and pa service. 




















P. V. HUYSSOON, 
JOHN ©. ROCKWELL, \ Props. 


3 East 14th St., New York 











AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Introduces to Colleges, Schools, and Families, 
Superior ares ‘essors. eo 
Tutors, and Governesses, for eS 
ment of Instruction; iteoommends 
Schools to Parents. — 

Mrs. M. J. Youna-FuLTO 


American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency. 
23 eign T Squarz, ORK. 

















COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY—New Yorx Cirr. 
The professional school of Columbia University 
principals, superintendents, and instructors in 
normal schools and colleges. Open to both sexes. 
ellowships and Log 
snipe amounting to 
Teachers annually. Degree of ie 8. 
two-years’ legiate 
College Course followed by & two- 
ears’ course leading to the 
' iploma in Elementary 
Teaching, Kindergarten, Fine Domestic 
= Graduate courses leading to Higher Diplo- 
ma. Diploma in Secondary Feespine. or to the 
Degrees of A.M. and Ph.D. Catalogues sent on 
application to the Secretary. 

JAMES E. RUSSELL, Ph.D., Dean. 
PHILADELPHIA, 
COMMERCIAL COURSE FOR TEACHERS. 

A course for the training of teachers of 
the commercial branches in high schools 
and academies. Persons with the necessary 
two or more years’ ope ical experience in 
teaching, can comp ete the course in one 
year. Circulars, giving details of the 
course, can be had on application to the 
Registrar. 

IN EVERY COUNTY AND EVERY @ITY 
IN THE UNITED STATES FOR 
’ ? 
Relloga’s « Teacher's’ « Libraries 
Terms Liberal. Write at Once. 


for the training of general teachers, supervisors, 
granted on Me nierind & 

, Domestic Science Music, or Mannal 
academic requirements, and who have had 
JAMES MacALISTER, President. 
E. L. Ke..oee & Co., 61 E. 9th St., NewYork 


Readers of Tax ScHoot JourNat are asked, for mutual benefit, to mention the publication when writing 
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“2 # Statement # # 


THE TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE COMPANY * “Conn” 


Chartered 1868. (Stock.) Life, Accident and 
Employers’ Liability Insurance. 


JAMES G. BATTERSON, President. 


capita, $1,0000,00.00 


CAPITAL 
January I, 1901 











Total Assets 0,861,030.06 











(Accident Premiums in the hands of Agents not t included, 

TOTAL LIABILITIES (Including Reserves), .  26,817,908.25 

EXCESS SECURITY to Policy Semen, $4,543,126.81 

SURPLUS, > 8,548, 126.81 

Paid to Policy-holders since 1864, $42, s<e. 384. 4 

feid to to Policy-holders i in 1900, 1464.08 
cy-holders on Policies (Life), 7 388 652.20 
ae tite’ Insurance in Force,. . 109,019,851.00 
Gains for the Year 1900 : : 

IN ASSETS, $3, 167,819.96 

IN INSURANCE IN FORCE. (Life Department Only), x 8,685.297.06 

INCREASE IN RESERVES _— — hy viet 1-2 Per — a 2) 484,392.52 
PREMIUMS COLLECTED 6,890,888.55 | 


Sylvester C. Dunham, Vice-President. 


John E. Morris, Bec: y. J. B. Lewis, M.D., Medical Director and Adjuster. 





Edward V. Preston, Supt. of Agencies. "Hiram J. Messenger, Actuary. 














Some Birds the Children 
Should Know. 


Every child should be familiar with our Common Native 
irds. Such an opportunity may be given them through 
our new Audubon Charts which show fifty-six of 
the most important wild birds in characteristic attitudes 
and natural colors, 
A fall descriptive hand-book 
furnished free with each chart. 


Price, per Chart, 
Postpaid, $1.30. 


THE DRANG 
EDUCATIONAL 
COMPANY, 


CHICAGO: 207 Michigan Ave. 


E.FABER. 


LEAD PENCILS, 
PENHOLDERS, 
RUBBER ERASERS. 
Etc., Etc., 
FOR SCHOOL USE. 







BOSTON: 110 Boylston St. 


NEW YORE: 5 West 18th St 














We Sell, Rent, Repair and Exchange 


Typewriters 


We sell Tabulating Attachments. 

We sell Typewriter Supplies. 

We sell Typewriter Furniture. 

We furnish Stenographers and Operators. 


Can We Serve You? 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS @ BENEDICT, 


327 Broadway, New York. 
TH E N EW YORK NORMAL SCH OOL of Physical Education at the Dr. Sav- 
age Physical Development Institute 
A thorough course of training designed to prepare students for teachers of pbysical education. 
Special attention to public school work. Circulars. 
Secretary, 308 West 59th Street, NEW YORK CI\LY. 
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A Tonic and Nerve Food 





Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate. 


When exhausted, depressed — 
er weary from worry, insomnia, 
or overwork of mind or body, 
take half a teaspoon of Hors- 
ford’s Acid Phosphate in half 
a glass of water. 


Nourishes, strengthens and im- 
parts new life and vigor by supplying 
the needed tonic and nerve food. 


Sold by Druggists in original packages only. 








THREE NEW 


Child Study Books 


By Dr. G. STANLEY HALL. 


. Story of a Sand Pile. 


This extremely interesting story was pub- 
ished some years ago in Scribner's Magazine 
and is now for the first time made accessible 
tothe great body of teachers. Allinterested 
in the great Child-Study movement should 
read this very suggestive story. 


2. Al Study of Dolls. 


This is a very full account of one of the 
most complete and satisfactory investiga- 
tions along the line of Child-Study that has 
been undertaken, Now first presented in 
book form: 


3. Contents of Children’s Minds 


A knowledge of what the average child 
already knows when he first goes to school 
will be a valuable guide—determining what 
and how to teach him. The book opens up 
a valuable field of inquiry and shows how it 
may be carried on. 

Limp Cloth covers, Price 25 Ccts. ea. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO. 61 E. 9thSt.,.N.Y, 
WATER GAP SANITARIUM 


A place for the sick to be treated upon scten tific 
principles without drugs and for nent 
cures, also for those seeking rest and recupera- 
tion from tired and debilita nerves and 





wasted energies. Healthful climate, mountain 

air, scenic beauty beyond compare. A Christian 

family home. Two lady physicians. ibe. 
F. W. HVRD, M. D. 


Minsi, Monroe Co., Pa. 





SCHOOL BELLS ete UNIVERSITY an 


Purest copper and tin only. 


McSHANE BEL’ FOUNDRY, Baltimore, tid. 
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Learning to Study and to Think. 
By Supt. F. E. SPAULDING, Passaic, N. J. 


Studying and thinking are the almost exclusive occu- 
pations of pupils and students in all grades of schools 
from the lowest primary thru the university. And the 
ability to study and think effectively is fundamental to 
all true education. Yet, at no point in our educational 
system is the art of studying and thinking taught to 
any extent consciously and directly. Indeed, relatively 
few teachers have learned this art themselves ; and still 
fewer have so reflected on what they have learned, nec- 
essarily from experience alone, that they are prepared 
successfully to teach others. 

The subjects of instruction, the methods of presenta- 
tion from the teacher’s standpoint, and the results of 
instruction, as evidenced by the amount of subject mat- 
ter which the pupil masters, has so absorbed teachers’ 
attention that little thought has been given to the way 
in which the pupil does his part. When it is observed 
that one pupil masters the same lesson in one-half the 
time that it takes another to master it, it is thought to 
be a sufficient explanation to say that the former is 
brighter than the latter. It may well be that the former 
has simply hit upon more effective ways of study, ways 
which the latter could easily adopt and with equal ef- 
fectiveness. 

It is remarkable that those educators, and they have 
always been numerous and influential, who regard men- 
tal discipline as the chief aim of the school, have sought 
their end almost exclusively in the choice of studies. 
True, much has been said in an abstract and theoretical 
way about the importance of how the pupil studies ; but 
little has been done intelligently to insure the most ef- 
fective methods of study on the part of the pupil. And 
yet, real mental discipline results from just this; the 
manner of study, the habits of study and of thought 
which are formed. It is not the intention to deny that 
some subjects are better adapted to the most valuable 
mental discipline than are others; the point is, that, 
whatever the study, only the right manner of studying 
it will result in the desired discipline of mind. If it is 
asserted that the learning of any subject necessitates 
the right processes of study and thought so far as that 
subject is concerned, any observant teacher can readily 
discover innumerable concrete cases to disprove the 
truth of the assertion. 

Under these circumstances it gives especial pleasure to 
direct the attention of teachers to two recently published 
books ; the one by the late Prof. B. A. Hinsdale, entitled, 
the “‘ Art of Study,” and the other by Hon. N.C. Schaeffer, 
entitled ‘‘Thinking and Learning to Think.” These 
books, treating the same important subject from slightly 
different standpoints and setting forth, as they do, in 
direct, clear, and convincing language the ripened ex- 
perience and thought of two recognized leaders in the 
profession, are worthy of very careful study. 

Professor Hinsdale’s treatise makes plain and empha- 
sizes the true relation of teasher and pupil, and shows 
the proper function of each. The function of the latter, 
as everyone knows is to study and learn ; that of the 
former to help the pupil to study and learn. The 
teacher “is not to conceive of his duty as being accom- 
plished when he assigns lessons and hears them recited. 


These things at first do not properly enter into his duty 
at all.” 

The form of the teacher’s assistance must be adapted 
to the learner’s age and advancement. ‘The child 
learns how to learn by actually learning, and how to 
study by actually studying. In this first stage, 
instruction in the art must run in the line of the 
pupil’s work.” At this time, the teacher “should not 
fall to lecturing him on the art, but see that he actually 
practices it, and practices it in the proper way.” Suit- 
able help of this kind will not beget dependence on the 
part of the pupil, if only the teacher is careful to work 
with the pupil, not for him. 

Professor Hinsdale takes us thru the successive stages 
of school work and shows clearly and with sufficient il- 
lustration how the teacher’s assistance should be given. 
In the first primary grade there should be “no study and 
no recitation, but a single homogeneous exercise that is 
compounded of both.” The work of teacher and pupil 
should gradually differentiate, giving rise first to the 

“‘ study-recitation,” an exercise neither all study nor all 
recitation, but a compound of the two. This is followed 
by the ‘‘study-lesson,” in which the pupil is “left to 
learn his lessons practically alone with his books.” The 
“impotence of the pupil to use books by himself must be 
overcome if he is ever to become ascholar; and it can 
be done in only one way,—first, by preparing him to use 
books, and then getting him to use them by himself.” 

There follow chapters full of suggestion and definite 
direction on “attacking the lesson,” attention, passive 
and active, the relation of each kind to interest and will, 
and the pedagogical bearings at all points. 

There finally comes a time when the art of study may 
be formally taught the pupil; but before this stage is 
reached, the pupil should have acquired this art as prac- 
tical ability or power. Professor Hinsdale advocates 
for colleges and universities a professorship of the art 
of study, and gives sound reasons why such a professor- 
ship should te established ; in fact, his whole book is in- 
cidentally an argument in favor of this. If teachers 
could be brought to realize the great importance of this 
art, “they would see that their principal function as in- 
structors is not so much to furnish their pupils with 
positive knowledge, as it is to show them where knowl- 
edge is, how it is to be gained, and to inspire them with 
a love of it.” 

Dr. Schaeffer’s book forms an admirable companion 
study to that of Professor Hinsdale. The former is rather 
more general in its discussion, but not less pointed and 
suggestive than the latter. It “is not designed to sup- 
plant systematic treatises on psychology and logic,” yet 
it discusses such a vital and comprehensive phase of 
mental life, and treats it in such a lucid manner, that 
there are few, if any, systematic treatises on psychology 
or pedagogy that will be of more practical service to the 
thoughtful teacher. 

No attempt is made to explain or describe sa dia 
the psychology of the thinking process. The study is 
rather of the materials and instruments of thought, their 
sources and proper use; of the conditions favorable to 
thinking ; of the relation of thinking to other aspects of 
mental life; and of the various forms of thought ex- 
pression. The treatment thruout abounds in sound 
common-sense, It is well-balanced. It not only avoids 
extremes, but it makes evident, in many instances, the 
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exact value of certain educational principles or methods 
which many would make universal, and shows the limita- 
tions of their validity. In no case is this done better 
than in the treatment of the maxim, “ We learn to do 
by doing” in the chapter on “Thinking and Doing.” 
Few detailed directions are given the teacher, but every 
page is full of practical suggestions ; and the wealth of 
eoncrete illustrations discloses clearly right and wrong 
methods. 

The subject, under Dr. Schaeffer’s treatment, is too 
extensive to be satisfactorily summarized within the 
space that can be given to it. A few pasages, in them- 
selves worth quoting will give a taste of the practical 
flavor of the book. ‘Better the man with few ideas, 
who can apply these in practical life, than the man 
of erudition who cannot apply his knowledge.” 
“Next to furnishing ideas or something to think about, 
the thing ef most importance in teaching a pupil to think 
is to enrich his vocabulary, to train him in language.” 
“Circumlocutions, like name word for noun, quality- 
word for adjective, and relation-word for preposition, 
may be helpful in presenting the idea or in introducing 
the technical term ; they may be tolerated, like a third 
party in the making of a match; but when the match 
has been made, and the wedding has been solemnized, 
they should drop out of sight as of no further use. » 
“‘ When pupils think in words and disconnected phrases 
rather than sentences, when they violate the rules for 
capitals, punctuation, and paragraphs, the teachers of 
English may be solely to blame ; but, in so far as the 
use of good English depends upon good thinking, the 
blame for the use of faulty language rests upon all who 
teach.” “It takes life to beget life. A growing mind 
is required to beget growth in other minds. A good 
thinker begets habits of close and careful thinking in 
those whom he moulds.” “The chief trouble in our 
schools is not that the courses of study are too crowded, 
but the teachers are too empty. There is not enough 
fuel in their minds to keep alive the glow of thought.” 

This book appears at an opportune time. The aver- 
age school to-day exercises the pupil’s afferent nerves 
relatively too much, his thought centers and efferent 
nerves too little. 

(The Art of Study, by B. A. Hinsdale, cloth, 12 mo., 
266 pages. Price, $1.00. American Book Co., New 
York, Cincinnati, and Chicago.) 

(Thinking and Learning to Think, by Nathan C. Schaef- 
fer. Cloth, 351 pages. J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadel- 
phia.) 

SP 


Aims in Teaching. 
By Supt. SAMUEL R. Brown, A.M. 


The teacher should study his business, and, as far as is 
consistent with the profession, he should be a business 
man. He should carefully attend to all details, that he 
may avoid going into bankruptcy as an instructor and 
educator of the young. It is therefore fundamental 
that he should have a clear insight into at least two di- 
visions of his profession: First, class work; second, 
school management. 

Class Work. 


Arithmetic.—(1) Develop facility in the four funda- 
mental operations and simple fractions, for these are 
commonly used in active life; (2) Develop accuracy in 
computation; (8) Quicken the perception of mathemat- 
ical relations. 

Grammar and Language in General—(1) Teach a 
good vocabulary ; (2) Develop facility of written expres- 
sion of thought ; (3) Teach vocal expression of thought; 
(4) Develop taste for good language and literature. 

Geography.—(1) Teach knowledge of: (a) local,(b) state, 
(3) general geography; (2) teach map drawing; (3) 
take imaginary journeys, including routes, time of travel, 
distance and expense ; (4) have compositions on geo- 
graphical subjects, imaginary visits. 
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Spelling.—Written spelling should be given its proper 
place and time, but should not exclude oral ; oral spell- 
ing helps pronunciation and syllabication. Drill upon 
words that are being constantly missed in your school, 
Use a spelling-book. 

Penmanship.—Use practice slips till the form is fixed, 
Use the copy-book for formal work. Accept no work 
unless it is neat and the best the child can do. 

Physiology.—(1) Teach hygiene or care of the health ; 
(2) Teach personal neatness. Teach care regarding 
food and sleep, but do not present this subject so as to 
make the child nervous and foreboding over his health. 
A little knowledge is sometimes a dangerous thing. 

Reading.— As undertood by the public at large, read- 
ing means the vocal expression of words. Read to be 
heard ; to be understood ; to be felt. In drill work the 
teacher should stand at a distance from the reader. 
The pupil should practice the lessons at home. 


Management. 


The teacher should carefully consider his program, 
his signals, changing classes, opening exercises, cases of 
discipline, supplies needed. 

The teacher should become interested in the develop- 
ment of the child as an individual ; he will then find 
management much easier. 

A spirit of cheerfulness and happiness should pervade 
the school. The child should be induced to take an in- 
terest in the work of the day. The pupils should assist 
in the care of the school property ; they should help to 
keep the grounds in order and the floors and walls of the 
building neat and clean. 

For discipline do not speak to a pupil in the presence 
of others. Do as much as possible of such work bya 
note ora quiet word. Never take it for granted that a 
pupil can disturb or annoy you, and especially do not 
let: the pupil think he can. Do not anticipate trouble 
Be calm and self-possessed. 

Treat your work so far as mechanical details are con- 
cerned just as you would any form of business life. Be 
systematic and orderly. Do not fret or complain. Think 
you are engaged in the grandest occupation in the 
world, and you will then probably be an important factor 
in it. 

Re 


Children’s Reading at Home.* 
By CHARLES WELSH, Boston. 


Every teacher knows that the brightest and aptest 
pupils are, generally speaking, the children who read the 
best books at home. Indeed what the children read out 
of school is perhapsmore important than what they read 
in school, for they will read of their own choice the 
books they like, and the books we like are the books which 
influence us. ‘“ Books,” as Bulwer says, ‘suggest thoughts, 
thoughts become motives, motives prompt to action. 
Man is a complicated piece of machinery. Hundreds of 
nerves and muscles must act and react for the slightest 
turn of the body. Yet the very wind of a word, a casual 
hint or association, can set the whole in motion and pro- 
duce an action. Actions repeated form habits and de- 
termine the character, fixed and firm and immovable for 
good or for evil.” 

As soon as the child has acquired the power of getting 
at the sense of the printed page, the taste for the good 
or the bad in literature may begin to grow, and it may 
do so even while he is acquiring this power. Then he 
enters on the perilous path so well described by Mrs. 
Browning in “ Aurora Leigh :” 


“To thrust his own way, he an alien, thru, 

The world of books. The werld of books is still the world. 
The worldings in it are less merciful and more puissant, 
For the wicked there 

Are winged like angels. Every knife that strikes 

Is _Is edged with elementary fire to assail a spiritual life.” 


" *Extract from alecture on ‘‘ The Choice of Books for Chil 
dren,” 
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Many of the public libraries do a great work in guiding 
children’s reading, but hundreds of thousands of parents 
need enlightenment as to the right books to place in the 
way of their boys and girls. To direct parents how 
wisely to choose the books their children should read is 
a problem well worth the attention of teachers, and it is 
far more important than most people are apt to consider 
it. Not only are there the vicious books which children 
find on the news-stands, or which are brought to their at- 
tention .by other means, but there is a vast quantity of 
weak and frivolous material not precisely or immediately 
harmful perhaps, but which ought. to give place to 
stronger, sounder, and more healthful mental food. 

The reading of newspapers and magazines, for exam- 
ple, which are placed almost unreservedly in the hands 
of children all over the country, tends to beget a loose 
habit of mind, and to weaken the power of sustained con- 
centration in reading. Many and many a grown up per- 
son has had cause to regret the hours of useless reading 
which he has frittered away, thus destroying his power 
of getting at the content of more valuable works with 
which, when it is too late, he desires to make himself fa- 
miliar. 

The influeace that indiscriminate newspaper and novel 
reading has in presenting distorted views of human life, 
of human environment, and of human character, it is 
scarcely possible to realize. Many a boy and girl is in a 
constant state of expecting something to turn up which 
will change their lives in some wonderful way, after the 
fashion of some story they have read, and they are thus 
made more or less unfitted for the practical realities of 
life and for the everyday conditions which surround them. 
Instead of manfully obeying the old English motto, “ Do 
the next thing,” they are always waiting for some great 
and unexpected turn of fortune which will place them 
beyond their present surroundings in some lofty imagined 
sphere. As John Ruskin says: “The best romance be- 
comes dangerous if by its excitement it renders the ordi- 
nary course of life uninteresting, and increases the mor- 
bid thirst for scenes in which we shall never be called 
upon to act.” 

Few people to-day ever think of opening the pages of 
Southey’s “ Doctor,” but there isa passage to be found 
there on the influence of books which is worthy of print- 
ing in letters of gold. He says: “Would you know 
whether the tendency of a book is good or evil, examine 
in what state of mind you layit down. Ifit induces you 
to suspect that what you have been accustomed to think 
unlawful may after all be innocent, and that may be 
harmless which you have hitherto been taught to think 
dangerous. . . if so throw the book into 
the fire, whatever name it may bear upon the title page. 
Throw it into the fire, young man! Young lady, away 
with the whole set, altho it should be the prominent fea- 
ture in a rosewood bookcase !” 

How to insure the co-operation of parents in leading 
their children to the right books is a matter which teach- 
ers might well be thinking of, and it is very gratifying to 
know that many have this matter very much at heart. 


Do parents ever consult you as to their children’s home 
reading for pleasure,—their joy books, so to speak, and 
how far are you equipped with the necessary knowledge to 
answer such inquiries? Would not parents gladly ac- 
cept suggestions from teachers for books for children’s 
home reading, and surely. no school authority would con- 
sider that the teacher was overstepping her sphere in 
making recommendations of this kind. 

There are many excellent series of cheap classical 
books which ar_ now published, which might well form 
the nucleus of a library for the children in their homes. 
I have one series especially in mind entitled Heath’s 
Home and School Classics, which is exactly suitable for 
this purpose. The books are all vouched for by the 
names of men and women in whom teachers and parents 
alike have confidence, and the selection overs the whole 
field of children’s reading. 


* 
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Memory Gems and Recitations. 


By ANDREW W. Epson, Associate Superintendent of Schools, 
New York City. 


Suitable memory. gems and recitations should* have a 
place in every school and in every grade. Time and 
effort given to memorizing some of the standard selec- 
tions in verse and prose will bring rich returns in many 
ways. Not only will the memory be trained,—a much 
neglected faculty in these latter days,—but the head and 
heart will be filled with “ beautiful thoughts, beautifully 
expressed.” Like Thanatopsis “for his gayer hours [they 
will have] a voice of gladness, and a smile and eloquence 
of beauty ; and [they will glide] into his darker musings 
with a mild and gentle sympathy that steals away their 
sharpness ere he is aware.” 

The selections should be interesting, instructive, ele- 
vating, and well up to grade. Horace E. Scudder has 
well said, “If the child were reading over and over 
again the great literature which he would never forget, 
in place of the little literature which he will never re- 
member, how immeasurable would be the difference in 
the furnishing of his mind.” 

There is a tendency, in some schools, to make these 
selections correlate with nature study, a tendency to 
be commended when kept within proper bounds. This 
practice, however, often leads pupils to commit passages 
of no permanent value, selections that will soon be for- 
gotten, and nothing be lost in forgetting. 

Some selections can well be omitted, such as those 
that are far below grade, those that applaud smartness, 
that reflect on elders, parents,.sacred observances, that 
make use of slang, poor English, or those that, as Dr. 
Hill would put it, “have a mild flavor of boiled water.” 
The rule should be a few choice selections thoroly memo- 
rized by each member of the class, rather than many 
mediocre selections, poorly committed or committed by 
only a few of the brighter pupils. And in the recitation, 
—very rarely as a concert exercise,—each pupil should be 
encouraged to speak easily, clearly, and with good-ex- 
pression. 

Some of the standard books for help in this line are 
Shute’s “ The Land of Song,” three volumes, Lovejoy’s 
“Nature in Verse,” and Lovejoy’s “ Poetry of the Sea- 
sons,” Silver, Burdett & Co.; “Open Sesame,” three vol- 
umes, Williams and Foster’s “Selections for Memoriz- 
ing,” Lambert’s “ Graded Selections in Prose and Verse,” 
Ginn & Co.; Peaslee’s “Graded Selections for Mem- 
orizing,” American Book Co.; Eliot’s “Poetry for Chil- 
dren,” “Verse and Prose for Beginners,” Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.; Stevenson’s “ A Child’s Garden of Ver- 
ses,” Scribner’s Sons; Smith and Winn’s “Round the 
World with the Poets,” Kilborn; Mooney’s “ Patriotic 
Poetry and Prose,” and Kendall’s “Quotations from 
Standard Authors.” 

The following is a suggestive list of choice selections 
for memorizing, not necessarily the best, but every one 
of which is first class. 


General. 
AION oe tics on icvecesacceveacctacsScuseats cochaccvescbict ccbeconed Smith 
SEEMS MD ADTIOE Coveisic08 ci dave ocdasccdeseswascverccsteceevstes Key 
I iiickasioniaranimnannnesiqersatinenescccnnses Hopkinson 
Battle Hymn of the Republic...........cceccccccessesescsscacers Howe 
ROM rsin dy ci as avwacua ciicaveeheavncccenaceceecseacestpis Holmes 
BEGG, WO eNO ees kasesnancccn a divevecsbevcdccccesecstéeusec’ Payne 


Selections commemorative of noted men, appropriate for 
the season of the year, special and patriotic occasions, holi- 
days, ete. Se’ections from class authors. 


First Year. 
TUTE is eG ood. ons vc tvieceseeceddacesiccacoduodin nubgetnandte Field 
NEN occ = sv esaceLucesscevencascdsusageexeresergeceds Poulsson 
aN WINS oi 6 <3 Sess. <edasanceicccvdcaswarcveoceradeess Larcom 
Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star..............s.csssssssssereeseees Taylor 
LAWGlG OOM Fai sikh cade 5 cassie tiscdedekeveveeticetes Richards 
PS EEE, SO Keble 
A icietid ccocinecnuidcuminkeseartherssyeengsoermneiiinn Cary 
Little Pussy.........cccesesssccersccseececssscseseesscaseseneccesens Taylor 
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IN intntinccnnupeisiniiiicimusbnaniensnereeniinprsnisreessunsametil 
SA cc ntcrivviccvesseubsbindectsevstbackpeedevebevecshebvecestes Tennyson 
Second Year. 

I AMES AOD: oS oi vccankvandvosbse<ouchwelseobl sswossnsanoute Ingelow 
TDi: siiaaiciph senineniinenssninbevonsinnidentessemintiee Bjornsen 
TE SN ccsuccctinenebantinvnavenciinerbbcureunte Longfellow 
Ri EN NNN StS cES Ga kocahionboubimceehenchebavecsbicbuconbucbostese Anon 
Sy RE SE IONE ss vocesicvinickvwesestcecscunascvauapeuss Colesworthy 
Pe I Bee oon bss edis vedic covchosdevsususcoiubevocaersabes Anon 
RD NINE MPR UCR bs os csicssrekicenvesccesnnchsnsesceces Woodworth 
EE END ssc nexsicsnkunticdse ps sochunidessbneevensecbaud Bryant 
RS EMO ci cokebienns ob inaestuuswecuphuensisbbisspebiecsenres Stevenson 
Third Year. 
Be TE ON BG GOD crnicnccncscnsctavscncesecpnies Longfellow 
| TL ELI RS Anon 
EE TTA A Hemans 
DEIN oben ivens Sa psbucbrinponknessuocsasssenocect Whittier 
I Live for Those Who Live Me............cccsccsssscrsssesseeees Anon 
The Old Clock on the Stairs...............ssessesssceesees Longfellow 
TE Longfellow 
Fourth Year. 
The Landing of the Pilgrims ................cssscscceseseeees Hemans 
Is cnbcsvenceccnesnesnsnnenenenborsnvennga Bryant 
SE ciisavarsiuadessvniiversthundeuseninsenativoksunsie Tennyson 
Ree NY MMU i he obs cnksskvenavdisenudenwacuncesienebvset Tennyson 
fe Re ete ee ee eee Se Holland 
Oe OT TOS Moore 
ee FD AN ccirsk cach aenbs kon ckiphen cavdsaaiewsseup sures Cook 
Fifth Year. 
a SPINE iicwuiteresesisnascscscccnens peecncovescebansenere Bryant 
Woodman, Spare that Tree............006 w seusvbeoanueussunnent Morris 
I iaitin dintinnespabsonctnbinecesdesvuiectbeiedl Finch 
SN Deiiiiintirseniicncciibensenentnceinndiscnseneel Longfellow 
iticennrechusninienenneieseunteneckievenecienenupeniell Anon 
ST cisaunihsenespnuintiinnsbbineehstuierseeterssesiansnedti Anon 
ee I catninstinnsxnccnenncenvtnscbiatonsonkinnady Anon 
Sixth Year. 
Elegy written in a Country Churchyard...............sseessees Gray 
ose nsitateniebinheninanickenieniancidaeunelll Bryant 
I ciiiiniinstdndinieaeasnbevanenatnieimnenen Tennyson 
EE EE OF HRB cc csesescesesscosssonccosnassconsenee Burns 
kaise. Ssadurdcnceisnevksseontexnsirenavevvanceal Scott 
INE citebickabetctiesievensiieveiniesnscccemestoous Drake 
| Shakespeare 
Seventh Year. 
I ssc ncutlncunbeeimipiiibnaeeneesbinedeel Longfellow 
I EET Lincoln 
SU MIE BIMBO So scbbsctsnccceesiccnesseeeevcbenersebcnsees Webster 
PE sinicibanscinsninsscsniinevesecocvcosssccessseecseuess Bryant 
Vision of Sir Launfal (extract)...............sccsssecseesseees Lowell 
ee EO I cisiietsinincvescctenindstisiseosscdersonnen Byron 
Polonius’ Advice to His Som ...........sccsecesseseseees Shakespeare 


SF 
The AEneid: 
Outline for a Review of the Sixth Book. 
By Maup EvMA KINGSLEY, A. M., East Machias, Me. 
A. Introductory Study. 

I. Subject of Book VI. 
Visit of Avneas to the Infernal Regions. 
I. Central Theme. 


The Prophetic Vision of the Glorious Destinies of his 
Race. 


lll. Purpose of the Author. 
The glorification of Rome and the deification of Au- 
gustus. 
IV. Literary Value. 
A revelation of the spiritual world of Virgil’s Imagina- 
tion. 
V. Augustus Czsar, 
1. Facts in his life. 
2. Name “ Augustus.” 
3. His contribution to our vocabulary. 
Note. —“ The reign of Augustus is distinguished by the most 


extraordinary event recorded in history, either sacred or pro- 
fane—the nativity of the Savior of mankind ; which has since 
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introduce ad new epoch into the chronology of all Christian 
nations.” 


B. General Review of the Book. 
]. Character of AEneas as Revealed in Book VI, 


Il. Roman and Homeric Manners, Customs, Etc. 
1. Oracles, Omens, Sibyls, Sibylline Books, thank 
offerings. 
2. Funeral rites—11 different ceremonials. 
3. Sacrifices, altars, lustral water, banquets. 
4. Roman law—court customs, brazen tablets, civic 
oak. 
5. Spolia opima, fasces, fillets. 
6. Measures of distance. 


lll. The Idealization of Augustus, 788—797. 


1. “ The emperor chosen to fulfil the national des- 
tiny.” 

2. “A descendant of the gods and of heroeer of 
poetic renown.” 

3. “ One who by his deeds had rendered better ser- 
vice to mankind than any one of the heroes of 
older times.” 


IV. Word Pictures and Striking Scenes. 


1. The Inspired Prophetess—The Sybil’s Cave. 

2. Preparing the Funeral Pyre—The Funeral Rites. 

3. The Journey Thru the Forest—The Golden 
Branch. 

4. The Vestibulum—The Dream Tree—Charon in 
his Dusky Skiff. 

5. The Mourning Fields—Dido and Avneas—The 
Prophetic Vision. 

6. The Gates of Sleep. 


V. Legends Referred to. 
C. The Theology and Philosophy of Book VI. 


Note.—“ Virgil’s account of the world of spirits is drawn 
with great exactness according to thereligion of the heathen, 
and the opinion of the Platonic Philosophy.” 

J. The World of the Dead. 

Note.—This portion of the Aneid should be studied with the 
greatest care and attention to details, for “the sixth book of 
the Mneid gives the richest and fullest description of the 
modified nether-world of the Greeks. 

1. Its situation. 
2. Surrounded by great rivers. 
(a) Acheron (River of Woe); (b) Cocytus 
(River of Wailing.) 
(c) Phlegethon (River of Fire.) 
Note.—The Acheron was more frequent!y called The Styx.. 


3. Ferryman, Charon. 
4, Souis brought to the Styx by Hermes. 
5. Judges of the Lower World, Minos and Rhada- 
manthus. 
6. Ruler, Dis or Pluto. 
7. Divisions. 
a. The Vestibulum :—its occupants, significance. 
b. The Gates :--occupants, guard. 
c. Hades :—Outer circle, three classes of occu- 
pants. 
The Mourning Fields; The Abede of Slain 
Warriors. 
Gates of Tartarus, the guards. 
Tartarus :—its occupants, punishments, situ- 
ation. 
Elysium :—-occupants, Lethe. 
8. Shades whom Aineas meets in the World of 
Spirits. 
ll. Milton’s Debt to Vergil. 
Ill. Points of Doctrine Discussed by Vergil. 


1. Ghosts conceived as incorporeal images of their 
former selves who follow what was their favor- 
ite pursuit in life. 

2. Men are rewarded according to their actions. 

3. Fate of those unburied. 

4. A state of existence previous to the present life 
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5. The soul must undergo purgations to rid itself E. The Revelation of Anchises. 


of stains contracted while in the body: 

6. Transmigration of souls. 

7. Soul prior to body in order of time. 

8. The human soul an emanation from the soul of 
the universe. 

9. Constant struggle between these emanations and 
our corporeal propensities. 

10. These corporeal imperfections cling to the soul 
and have te be eradicated by penance in the 
lower world. 

11. Three grades of penance. 

(a) Bleached out by air. (b) Washed out by 
water. (c) Burned out by fire. 

12. Soul finally received into Heaven and becomes 
merged into the Great Essence or Soul of the 
World. 

Note.—The Aneid brings out the fact that the foundation of 
all the religious sentiment of the ancients was a strong belief 
in an inscrutable power which Vergil calls “ fata.” 


D. Study of the Text. 
1, The Syntax. 
1. The subjunctives of the sixth book. 
2. Infinitives used instead of gerund or gerundive. 
3. Miscellaneous syntax. 
Miserum 21; mortale 50; Glauci 86; Averno 126. 
Palinuri 381 ; obibat 167 ; illius 670; tenebant 477. 
Il. Equivalent Prose Construction. 
1. Majorque videri—magnam partem haberes—volantes 


239. 

2. Si ostendat nemore in tanto—excussa magistro— 
cape memor. 

8. Evantes orgia—opaca viarum—currum—manus 
679 


Ill, For Special Translation. - 


1. Lines 60, 128-129, 20-28, 804, 358, 610, 731-782, 
862. 
IV. Metrical Peculiarities. 


1. Lines 33, 156, 201, 119, 126, 204, 280, 287, 289, 
412, 507, 678, 768. 
V. Parallel Passages. 
VI, Allusions. 
Identify each and state the connection. 
1. Tros Anchisiade—Regine 28, Junoni Inferne Ma- 
ternas aves. 
2. Stygie rex, navita tristis, docta comes, Lacane. 


3. Thercius sacerdos, Berecyntia mater, Ille anime 
826. 


Vil. Biographical Allusions. 


Give nominative, identify, and state connection. 
1. Aeacide. 2. Apollo 3. Androgeo. 4. Aurora 5. 
Cecropide. 
Vill. Adjectives of Special Signification. 
1. EHuboicis oris. Hesperium Titus. Delius vates. 
Pergamee genti. 
2. Portus Velinos, fatalis Virga, scleratum limen, 
inanes currus. 
3. Titaniaque astra, sevasque secures, celifer Atlas. 
These are meant to be suggestive, not exhaust- 
ive. 
IX. Words of Special Signification. 


Comment on the use of each. 
1. Emicat 5, enavit 16, superastitit 17, septena 21. 
2. Propiore 51, in 51, sortes 72, ingrato 213. 
3. Hine 295, longeva 321, districti 618, nosco 809. 


X. Passages to be Explained. 
1, Cui-futura 10; poscere—tempus 45; cunctantem 
Sil, 
2. Non Simois—defuerint 88: et—sumo 123; prodigiis 
celestibus 379. 
3. Explebo numerum 544; melioribus annis; quid 
Libye; ad cerium 719. 
4, Paribus in armis 826. 


Period Covered—250 Years. 
Il, Divisions of His Discourse. 


1. Early Latin History. 
2. Roman Affairs. 
3. Enumeration of Eminent Romans. 
4, Deification of Augustus. 
5. Conclusion. 
a. Beautiful allusion to the untimely death of 
the younger Marcellus. 


F, Test Questions. 


1. Bring out clearly the difference between mens 
and animus 11; between spiritus and mens 724. 

2. Give the force of the following plurals : lucos 13, 
monumenta 26, aras 124, sedibus 151, dona 635, 
templa 840. 

3. Point out from the text an example of zeugma, 
prolepsis, archaism, irony, alliteration, systole, 
diastole, syncope, apocope. 

4, Comment on the expressions: Massylum gentes ; 


vaginaque eripe ferrum ; concha 171. 


5. Carry out the thought of Aineas when he says 
“jam fas est parcere genti.” 

6. In what way did A®neas fulfil the vow made in 
lines 69-70? How was the prophecy-88-94 ful- 

filled? 

7. Make a list of the often quoted passages of this 
book. 

8. For what reason does Vergil introduce the elabo- 
rate funeral rites into this part of his narra- 
tive? 

9. What duty was enjoined on every traveler who 
might come across an unburied body? Why? 

10. How much time did Adneas spend inthe World 
of Spirits? How much of Tartarus did he see? 

11. What historical personage may have been in Vir- 
gil’s mind when he wrote 621-622? Of what 
other famous Roman might sulco serens have 
been appropriately written? 

12. What idea should Cyclopum educta caminis con- 
vey? 

13. What does Vergil mean by Manes in Book VI? 
With what four meaningsis it used thruout the 
/£neid? 

14, Bring out the contrasts between Book VI. 465- 
471 and Book IV. 314-370. 


16. What native touch of humor is there in this 
sixth book? 

16. Why was the civic crown composed of oak leaves? 
Explain the appropriateness of putting myrtea 
silva in the Mourning Fields.—State the sig- 
nificance of the olive crown and gray locks of 
Numa. 


17. Quote the line which critics consider the focus of 
the whole Auneid. What passage accurately 
represents the Roman spirit of Vergil’s time ? 

18. Justify the author’s introduction of Augustus 

before the legendary kings of Rome. 

19. Why does Anchises use theexpression genus qui 
ducis Olympo in the appeal made to the clem- 
ency of Cesar? Trace the descent of Julius 
Cesar to explain the passage quoted above and 

the words sanguinis meus. 

20. Tell the story connected with lines 860-886. 


Noie.—-At the end of the sixth book the poem is complete ; 


“and all that follows is another poem actuated by another 
spirit. The first six books are the story of hope and anticipa- 
tion; the last, of attainment and realization.”—Harper and 
Miller’s Aineid. 


a 


A discussion of the most important educational tendencies at 


the beginning of the Twentieth Century will form the principal 
feature of the annual summer number of THE ScHOOL JOURNAL 
to be issued on June 29. 
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Music and Composition. 
By Supt. W. A. Smiru, Ansonia, Conn. 


When Lowell Mason first started to teach music in the 
Boston public schools in the year 1438, he did so against 
the strenuous opposition of many of the so-called educa- 
tors ofthe day. The story of his success is well-known 
and to-day the subject is taught almost universally. 
The child is taught to sing and to read music at sight, 
and everybody approves of this study in the school-room. 

Recently another step has been taken which makes the 
teaching of this subject still more thoro. The eye is 
trained to closer observation by writing music. In our 
schools we begin with the first year and keep up these 
written exercises thru all the grades. The work along 
this line has been very successful. 

Each pupil has his own musical composition book 
which he uses just as regularly as his writing book. 
This written work has placed the teaching of music on 
the same plane and follows the same pedagogical line as 
do the other studies. Our pupils enjoy it. They know 
how to write little musical compositions of their own. 
Our musical director, Mrs. M. A. Griggs, takes pains to 
cultivate these attempts at originating on the part of 
the child. She does so by hektographing a number of 
these original themes and crediting the child with the 
music by writing his name in the proper place. Many 
of the drill exercises sung daily are thus compositions 
of the school children. 

But this is not what I intended to write about. I 
wanted to tell howour plan of developing the many- 
sidedness of a musical education really envolves essay 
work such as all you dread. Essay work on music! Yes, 
don’t be alarmed. It is easy and natural enough. We 
believe that no child’s musical education is complete, 
however much he may know about music, unless he 
knows something of the development and the history of 
the art. The pupil can gain a great deal of information 
about the rise and growth of music by a systematic 
plan of essay writing on the lives of the great {com- 
posers or other persons who took part in the growth 
and spread of musical knowledge. 

Let me give you an illustration. When I came into 
my office this morning I found a collection of neatly 
written essays on my desk, sent for my inspection by 
the supervisor of music. The essays were written by 
eighth grade pupils. The theme was “St. Cecilia.” I 
select one of the essays to give teachers an idea of 
what can be accomplished along this line of correlating 
music and composition work. Later, if teachers desire, I 
can furnish a complete list of the various themes used 
in our school for developing the culture side of music. 

We intend, soon, to correlate drawing and composition 
after the same plan. Where could there be a richer 
field for essay work and educational research than is to 
be found in the lives of the great artists? The essay 
which I select is as follows: 


“Sr. Ceciuia.” By Anna S. DAVIDSON. Gr. 8. 


St. Cecilia was the daughter of a noble Roman, and was 
supposed to have lived in the third century. She was remark- 
ably serious during childhood, and early in life she began to 
study music, and composed and sung songs so sweetly that 
angels came to listen to her. She did not think the musical 
instruments used then were sufficient for the music of her soul, 
so she invented the organ. 

When sixteen years of age her parents compelled her to 
marry Valerian, a young noble whom she converted. She 
told her husband of her faith and persuaded him to become a 
Christian. He was soon converted and baptized. She told 
him that she had a guardian angel, and when he came from 
being baptized he heard sweet music and saw the angel stand- 
ing near with two crowns. Cecilia and her husband knelt and 
the angel crowned them. The angel then told Valerian that 
he would grant him any wish, he might ask for. He asked 


that his brother, Tiburtius, whom he loved very much, might 
be converted. When Tiburtius entered later, Cecilia told him 
of her faith and he, too, was converted. 

They did much for poor and persecuted Christians. 


Later, 
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they were seized by Almachius and the two brothers were 
thrown into prison, and put in charge of a keeper. Then 
Almachius became so enraged that he had the two beheaded. 
Almachius desiring St. Cecila’s wealth threatened her with 
most terrible tortures if she did not worship Jupiter. This 
she would not do, and so was put to death, and buried beside 
her husvand. 


Watch a group of our school children in our public 
library engaged with pencil and paper in finding out 
something about the life of Mozart or some other com- 
poser, and I am sure that you would agree with me when 
I assert that the possibilities of these children knowing 
more about the great masterpieces of music and the 
men who have made a name in the musical world must 
increase their interest in the subject of music and help 
to broaden and sweeten their lives. 


we 
A School Visitor’s Note Book. 


Selections from a report of visit to Indianapolis schools 
made by Miss MaTHILDA K, BuBE. 

One never knows how much one can learn of school 
work until she has absolutely no responsibility and can 
visit schools simply with the purpose of gathering all the 
good things she can find, to store away for future use. 
I reached Indianapolis at noon and after dinner I asked 
the hotel clerk which school was nearest. It proved to 
be Number 38. The teacher of the first grade received 
me with delightful courtesy and so did the children. 
When I entered, one class was weaving, the other sewing 
outlines of pentagonal figures, with stitches one inch 
apart. The children sew the geometrical figures with 
stitches an inch long at first, afterwards with shorter 
stitches, a half inch or even less. The stronger children 
are asked to help the weaker, even while a recitation 
goes on, and though they necessarily whisper, the order 
does not seem to be impaired thereby. The singing was 
delightful, sweet and soft, with good articulation. After 
a song, one child told the story of the lion andthe mouse, 
and while one group read from the book, the rest drew 
from memory a picture illustrating the story. The 
children drew with black crayon on white paper. When- 
ever a child did anything special, as taking a prominent 
part in an exercise, the teacher thanked him. This 
helped to produce a spirit of courtesy, and a total absence 
of the “ show-off” element was delightful as well as re- 
freshing. 

On theside wall wasa large piece of dark cloth, covered 
with specimens of the children’s work. Water colors 
abounded; I noticed particularly a yellow crocus with 
green leaves. Some pictures are given the children al- 
ready drawn to be colored. For example—with a Dutch 
woman churning, the children colored the dress blue and 
the stockings brown. 

School Number 45 is a beautiful new building, the 
halls filled with flowers and plants, the walls covered with 
pictures. On every floor was an exhibit of the sketching, 
painting and writing of each grade to be found on that 
floor. This work was very interesting. 

For the lesson in phonics in the first grade, the teacher 
had the class at the board sound “ nut;” all sounded the 
word, then individuals; then every child wrote the word 
on the board. The teacher said, ‘What is the last 
sound you hear?” “T” wasthe reply. “Rub out the 
word; now write the letter that says T. What other 
word do we learn with T?” “Tree.” “Write tree.” 
All this time the teacher criticised or called upon the 
children to criticise one another’s spelling and writing. 
The children felt perfectly free to walk back and forth 
examining anything the teacher spoke of and yet perfect 
order prevailed. ‘Sound tree, Carrie.” Carrie sounds. 
“What sound do you hear next? What last? Tell me 
another word we have learned with ‘ee.’” “ Meet, 
green,” etc. “What sound in tree have we not yet 
made?” “R.” “Right. What other word have we 
learned with R?” “Run, read,” etc. 

“Now I will put on a new word.” The teacher writes 
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“Who knows it?” One girl did. “Sound it.” 
All 


” 


“black.” 
“Now let us see how many new sounds in black.” 
were new except L. “Look at the word carefully. 
The teacher erases it. Class writes. Then they talk 
about the first sound, last sound, etc. 

The children of the Indianapolis schools write on the 
board a great deal. Their spelling is excellent. The 
first writing is done onthe board, the next with charcoal 
on paper and finally with pen and ink on ruled paper. 
Fine red lines are traced on the blackboard at a conve- 
nient height for the children, and on these they write 
The pupils seem to enjoy their work. All are interested 
and happy. There are many little rests interspersed 
thru the morning, such as skipping thru the dress- 
ing room into the hall and back again, singing an exer- 
cise song, etc. 

I noticed no platform in the school-room. The air 
seemed very pure and during every physical exercise the 
windows were thrown open, to be closed as soon as the 
recreation was over. 

The reading of the third grade children was delight- 
ful. They read at sight several stories which they had 
never seen before. Great stress was laid on each child’s 
studying a paragraph or phrase before giving it aloud. 
This made them read somewhat like this; “One fine day 
in June, (pause and study) father came into the nursery 
and said, (pause and study) ‘Children, how would you like 
to climb the hill with me this afternoon?’” The pupils 
read with expression and talked freely about the different 
things mentioned in the lesson. 

I was everywhere treated by teachers and pupils as an 
honored guest whom they were glad to see. : 


WS 


How to Improve the School Grounds * 


In improving the school grounds begin with the funda- 
mentals, not with details. Have in mind a general plan 
and details may be worked out afterward. Look at the 
grounds as if looking at a picture. Where in the picture 
is the school-house? Are there unsightly places and 
outhouses? Where are the existing trees? The lawn 
is the canvas, the school house is the central idea, and 
all planting should be subordinate toit. ‘lhe picture 
should be open in the center and the sides framed and 
massed. Trees and shrubbery should be massed, not 
scattered over the place. Unsightly places, outhouses, 
and bare corners should be hidden. Leave openings in 
your picture wherever there are views of fine old trees, 
attractive farms, a brook, or a beautiful hill or field. 

Study the picture carefully, see what it lacks, have in 
— what you wish to do, make your plan, and go to 
work. 

Let the heaviest planting be on the sides. It must 
be irregular and natural, and represented by a wavy line. 
Cover up the outhouses. Plant a few shrubs in the 
corners by the steps, and about the bare corners of the 
building. A few trees may be planted in groups near 
the building to shade it, but not too many. Remember 
your general plan. 

Border Planting. 

The border should be narrow and planted thick, and 
trees and bushes should be scattered promiscuously. 
The edges of the border should be irregular. Shrubs 
add finishing touches and cause a blending between trees 
and lawn. Shrubs should be planted about two feet 
apart. Cut them back one-half when they are planted. 
They will look stiff and thin for a year or two, but after 
that they will crowd the spaces full. 

Flowers. 

When the trees and shrubs are planted, against them 
for decoration plant flowers. Flowers add emphasis, 
supply color, give variety and finish. They are the 
ornaments, the lawn and mass-planting make the frame- 
work, Flowers planted against a mass of foliage, arock, 


*From the ‘' Arbor and Bird Day Annual,” for Wisconsin 
schools, 19¢c0, Hon. L. D. Harvey, state superintendent of public 
instruction, 
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a fence, or a building, appear to best advantage, and are 
an integral part of the picture. Plant flowers in the 
angles about the building, and justin front of the border 
where they will show off well, be out of the way, and 
have some relation to the restof theplanting. Be care- 
ful not to make the grounds look fussy or overdone. 


What to Plant. 


Select those trees and shrubs which are the common- 
est, because they are cheapest, hardiest, and most likely 
to grow. Maples, basswood, elms, ashes, oaks, birches, 
hickories are all good. The elm is our most beautifu! 
tree, and thrives in Wisconsin. For shrubs use the 
common things found in the woods. Willows, wild 
roses, thorn apples, haws, elders, sumac, snowballs, 
spireas, lilacs, roses, honeysuckles, are good. 

Vines are good to cover outhouses. Wild Virginia 
creeper, honeysuckle, clematis, and bitter-sweet, are 
attractive. 

For flowers only those hardy ones should be planted 
which are easy to grow and which do not need much 
care. Those which bloom in the spring and fall are 
best, for school is closed during the summer. Nothing 
is better than wild asters, and golden-rod, for they will 
grow almost anywhere, and they improve when grown in 
rich ground and given plenty of room. 

Day lilies, pinks, blue bells, hollyhocks, perennial phlox, 
live from year to year and are good growers. China 
asters, petunias, California poppies, phlox, sweet peas, 
and nasturtiums, are good annuals. 

Beautiful grounds mean care and work, as well as 
pleasure and profit. The teacher must be enthusiastic 
and determined. The community must be alive to the 
necessity of improvement, and if they are indifferent, 
the teacher must do what he can to interest them and 
to secure their co-operation. The boys and girls must 
be interested and encouraged to help in the work. « 

The necessity of some effort and restraint on their 
part in obtaining and possessing the things of comfort 
and beauty, a realization of duties in care of public 
property, the spirit of helpfulness, a sense of order and 
fitness, and a love of the beautiful, are some of the 
direct results of attractive surroundings upon the 
children. 

a 
Philippines’ Products. 

The interest excited by the Philippine islands exhibit 
at the Pan- American Exposition shows that popular en- 
thusiasm for our new possessions is still at a high piteh. 
Enough natural curiosities are on view to attract univer- 
sal attention. 

One of the best known products of the islands, the 
famous manila hemp is exhibited in hugeskeins, or made 
up into ropes and cables. The sugar industry is also 
well represented with sugar baskets and bales and na- 
tive sugars of various grades. Other products exhibited 
are tobacco, coffee, indigo, dyestuffs, cocoanut fiber and - 
oil, and the beautiful and wonderfully delicate lina cloth, 
made from pineapple fiber. 

Most important of all in a domestic way is the bamboo 
which the Filipinos adapt to every conceivable use. There 
are bedsteads of bamboo, chairs, tables, brushes, milk 
jars, rakes, rafts, and strangest of all, musical instru- 
ments. Hardly less important is rattan, of which the 
native constructs baskets, balls, mats and numerous 
other household articles. 

The fashionable side of life in the islands is shown by 
the gorgeous embroidered silk and satin gowns worn by 
the belles of Manila, lace maxtillas, embroidered and lace 
handkerchiefs, and scarfs, necklaces, bracelets, and other 
jewelry. Nor are the intellectual products neglected. 
There are all sorts of books printed in Manila, 
including text-books, examination papers, and printed 
music. In thelast department isa composition dedicated 
to Aguinaldo. The exhibit is supplemented with several 
hundred mounted photographs, colored pictures of flow- 
ers and plants, and a small collection of annuals. 
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The attitude of the teacher is what counts: that is 
the view he takes of the work he has to do. Some, we 
know, consider teaching as a little trade they would be 
glad to leave if they could find other work that would 
pay them as well. Others put into teaching their best 
powers and then wish they had more power to be em- 
ployed in the same way. What is your attitude? 


Self-goverument at Vassar college has been extended 
on several important particulars. For the past seven 
years the students have been carrying out the rules which 
some one else hasmade. This they have done so effect- 
ively that the faculty has decided to give the students 
legislative as well as executive power. Henceforth the 
formation of rules for discipline, decisions regarding so- 
cial, affairs, and various other matters that concern the 
routine of college existence will come up before the stu- 
dent body. This is certainly a great victory of the prin- 
ciple of self-government. 


Appearances indicate that reform in the management 
of Russian universities is imminent. The new minister 
of education, General Vannovsky, is sending out circu- 
lars to various educational institutions of the empire 
asking what changes are deemed to be necessary or ex- 
pedient. He would like to know whether, in the opin- 
ion of those most concerned, the rectors and other high 
officials of the universities should be appointed or elected ; 
whether students’ organizations should be permitted ; 
what kind of a reception university courts or courts of 
honor for students would be likely to receive ; how bet- 
ter relations between pupils and professors can be 
brought about. 


The chaplain of the Massachusetts State prison gave 
an interesting lecture concerning the causes of incar- 
ceration, and what impressed one most was the large 
number of young men confined and the fact that the 
chaplain had invariably traced their ruin to the “thunder 
and lightning literature” they had read. The school 
teaches a boy to read; he finds on the street corner a 
“nickel series” and this will be of robberies, possibly 
murders. The hero carries and uses a revolver; he 
“takes” property, always of course from a curmudgeon, 
and no wonder the boy ends in prison. 

ag 


Our Material. 


A visitor from another city entered a class-room on 
the east side of New York. After the class had read he 
remarked to the principal, “ He teaches well but he has 
a hard lot to work on; if he had good materials he 

‘would accomplish a great deal.” The principal replied, 
“We do not have the picking of the materials. What 
we are here for is to do as good a work as possible with 
the materials we have.” 

No one will deny that well-bred pupils are pleasanter 
to associate with than those coming from rude and 
uncultivated homes; but the true teacher is looking for 
results and these are to be obtained among the latter 
class of pupils as certainly as among the former. A 
teacher was met with who had been transferred from 
one school to another in order to be among a “ better 
class” ; she wanted to choose the materials she dealt 
with. Perhaps this was entirely proper. But not all 
can do this. 

We can seldom choose the path. There are circum- 
stances beyond our control; they cause things to happen 
we did not expect. A teacher found in her school a 
rough and ugly pupil, one who showed her hatred and 
opposition by scowls and mumbling. At first, the 
teacher thought she could not endure the misery thus 

produced for a second year; especially as she had a 

sweet disposition and had been treated with gentleness 
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by all who knew her. But here was this cross and she 
determined to shoulder it. She decided not to put it 
forward as the prominent object in her landscape, but to 
make it an incidental thing. Years after, that pupil 
came to thank her; an unexpected reward. 

We cannot choose our materials, but we can choose 
what we will do with them, and more than that, what 
they shall dofor us. A teacher was found by her prin- 
cipal with lines not only of care, but of impatience 
marked on her brow. ‘You look disturbed,” said he, 
“Who wouldn’t be with such a pack of hideous boys,” 
she retorted; and then followed a burst of anathemas 
upon them. “True,” he said, “this is a trying place; 
but I object to your allowing the iron to penetrate your 
soul. I have no doubt the Great Teacher had annoy- 
ances greater than these, yet he maintained composure.” 
The remark had its influence; she resolved not to be- 
come impatient again nor reflect the spirit that evidently 
was in her pupils, but confront them with a nobler one. 


Fr 
The Catholics and Education. 


It would be a strange and discreditable matter if Cath- 
olics did not take an unusual interest in education. 
Religion purposes the intellectual and moral betterment 
of mankind. A religion which does not include educa- 
tion is a monstrosity. The founder of the Christian re- 
ligion spent every moment of the few years of his life in 
unceasing efforts to educate the Jewish people. Of 
course we use the term broadly; the age in which he 
lived did not need the technical instruction given to-day. 

The National Conference of Catholic colleges was re- 
cently held at Chicago, seventy colleges being represent- 
ed. Rev. Thomas J.Conaty,of Washington, a noted educa- 
tor, was elected president for the ensuing year. Resolu- 
tions were adopted protesting against unfair legislation 
or discrimination and insisting on the right to maintain 
schools in which their religion shall be made an essential 
feature. The determination to have a complete high 
school system was repeatedly voiced and applauded. 

The conference and its president referred to the ar- 
rogance and tyranny of legislation which would crush 
private schools if possible. No zeal for public schools 
can blind a careful observer to the extensive, self-deny- 
ing, and generous work done by the Catholics. They de- 
serve high praise for their extraordinary efforts because 
the aim is the religious welfare of the pupil. They 
ought not to be hindered. Religion cannot be under- 
taken by the state in this country. But Protestants, 
Catholics, and Jews should encourage every effort made 
to build religion on a sound foundation, and should give 
to all who are willing to support schools where religion 
is taught a most hearty “‘ God-speed.” 

a 


_As to Examinations. 


Tradition has a tremendous influence, and rightly 
too. What we know we have learned from our fathers, 
they from their fathers, and so on. But it does not fol- 
low from this that we are to do just as our fathers did ; 
that would be to say that man was only an imitator, 
while he is in reality also an inventor. Hence we are to 
say at-every step, ‘Is there not a better way?” 

Let us ask this concerning the examination of teach- 
ers. We all of us know pretty well that a man or woman 
desiring to be a teacher is subjected to an examination 
—presumably as to fitness. Once this was made by 
those in immediate charge of the school ; then, as it was 
apparent that, in this democratic country, such officials 
might be the baker, tailor, or shoemaker, a special officer 
made the examination. A steady evolution set in be- 
cause it was seen that the continued examination of a 
man or woman found well qualified was unnecessary ; to 
these life certificates of fitness were given. 

Another development appeared on the stage seventy- 
five years ago which sprang from the same root ; we re- 
fer to the normal school. It was seen that the examina- 
tion by the town examiner (the official depended on at 
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the time alluded to), did not by any means provide well- 
qualified teachers. We may say that the examination 
was really a failure, and another system was devised. It 
was this: young men and women found apparently qual- 
ified to become teachers were trained and taught in a 
normal school for one, two, or three years, as the case 
might be, and thus specially fitted as teachers. This 
system met with favor, bitterly opposed by those who 
favored depending on examinations, and the state (we 
now refer to New York) has invested a large sum in 
normal schools, $250,000 being annually spent in sus- 
taining them; and in this sum is not included what is 
spent by the cities for their normal schools. 

This statement shows that we have in operation two 
systems and that they differ enormously ; one, we may 
say, is traditional and the other Pestalozzian. And it 
requires no prophet to see that the former is bound to 
disappear because it ought to disappear. The reason 
that it has not decayed faster is due to two causes: (1) 
the rapid expansion of the school system ; more teachers 
being demanded than the normal schools could supply ; 
(2) the utter want of interest in the matter by the teach- 
ers themselves. Those who were “out” wanted to get 
“in” with the least labor possible; they avoided the 
preparation insisted upon at the normal school ; the grad- 
uates of the normal schools, now free from examina- 
tions, made no effort to substitute the scientific for the 
unscientific method. For this we think they are blame- 
worthy. 

The ideal system is that all who teach should have (1) 
sound scholarship, (2) be trained in methods employed 
by the most skilful. This is the normal school system 
and we think it could be expanded without the creation 
of any more state normal schools at present, and greatly 
benefit our public school system. 

1. Divide the state into as many districts as there are 
normal schools. 

2. Distribute institute instructors among the state 
normal schools and have them examine the public schools 
of the district and meet the teachers from time to time 
for instruction. There would probably need to be an in- 
crease in this force; they would be “Field Professors.” 

3. Have enough summer normal schools to gather in 
all who are not holding life certificates and have these 
organized as short term normal schools, whose members 
are laboring for life certificates. Have these schools un- 
at _ management and direction of the normal school 

oard. 

4, Have the principals of the normal schools form a 
board ; (1) to prepare questions for those who are to 
teach and who are teaching ; (2) to work out plans for 
instruction by the field professors; (8) to conduct the 
summer normal schools; (4) to carry on instruction by 
“correspondence” with all in their school districts not 
holding life diplomas. 

The supposition is that a course of study would be en- 
tered upon at the summer school that would lead in time 
to a life diploma. A very large number would enter on 
this at once if they were encouraged as is shown by the 
reading circles that lead everywhere in general and no- 
where in particular. 

Let us trace now a young man in this system, who does 
not propose to go tothestate normal school. He is told 
to attend the summer normal school ; he is examined and 
found competent to enter, and spends four or six weeks 
there in the lowest class. He listens to lectures, wit- 
nesses teaching in the model school and becomes imbued 
with educational ideas. He receives a certificate of fit- 
ness, good anywhere in the state until the next summer 
school opens. He has a course of study marked out for 
him on which questions come from the state normal 
school in the district where he is located (probably 
monthly). He is supervised by the field professor, and 
the latter, assisted by others from other districts, meets 
the teachers and parents from time to time. 

At the end of the year he attends the summer normal 
school again and is advanced to a higher class, supposing 
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the results of his “correspondence” and his teaching 
warrant it. At all events he is got into a state of 
progress—he is obliged to do something. 

To make the system complete we think he should 
spend a term at a_ state normal school; but, if 
by the methods proposed he should attain a scholarship 
equal to that of the graduating class, and if the field 
professer by personal observation finds him employing 
scientific methods and meeting with success, we think a 
life diploma should be given by the normal school 
board. 

With this system in full operation the board should be 
able to distribute 1,000 or more life diplomas annually 
to men and women who have won them by scholarship 
and by success in teaching. 

The only objection to this system is that the state 
superintendent wants to retain in his own hands the 
business of issuing questions and examining the answers. 
But this is not the case; he is burdened with enough 
other business that properly belongs to his office. He 
would be glad to put the work of preparing and watching 
teachers where it belongs—on the state normal schools. 

The institute instructors are naturally allied with the 
normal schools; both are instructors of teachers ; the 
former should have their headquarters at the normal 
schools. 

But the failure of the examination system is mainly 
seen in the condition of the present holders of first, 
second, and third grade certificates. The holders of 
these, where are they? They would, with encourage- 
ment, be glad to make advancement, but who is to help 
them and what will they get if they do more? The 
state reading circles lead nowhere. In theinterest of this 
vast class we plead for a change in the present system. 


Besant and Buchanan. 

The deaths of Sir Walter Besant and Robert W. Bu- 
chanan remove from the field of English two interesting 
writers. Besant, in particular, has exerted an influence 
which even those who decry the literary merits of his pro- 
ductions cannot deny to have been excellent. As founder 
and first president of the Society of Authors, he did much 
to dignify the literary profession. His “All Sorts and 
Conditions of Men ” furnished the inspiration out of 
which grew the famous People’s Palace in the East End 
of London. His most recent book, “East London,” 
which has been running serially in the Century is descrip- 
tive of the section of the metropolis in which the palace 
is situated. 

Besant took himself and his mission very seriously. As 
a consequence his work suffered from a certain didacti- 
cism ; it was always, however, wholesome and sanative. 

Buchanan, like Besant, had a predilection for the ways 
of the underworld of London, but he treated his subjects 
ina very different fashion. His first book of importance 
was “ Undertones,” a study of the poor and unfortunate. 
The author wielded a very trenchant pen and excited 
numerous literary controversies in his day, but it is not 
likely that his name will live. 


Conditions of the Carnegie Gift. 


It was prematurely supposed when the announcement 
of Mr. Andrew Carnegie’s donation of $10,000,000 to 
Scotch universities was made that the donor intended to 
pay the tuition fees of every university student in Scot- 
land. Such terms were not to have been the case at all. 
Mr. John Morley, who is acting as the iron-master’s 
spokesman, declared before his constituency at Brechin 
on June 5, that one-half of the expected income will be 
devoted to strengthening the present facilities and re- 
sources of the universities ; the other half will gotoward 
the creation of a scholarship fund. Any surplus from 
the income of the fund will be spent upon free evening 
lectures in the university extension plan. 

It is seen therefore that Mr. Carnegie in no way pur- 
poses to make every nobleman’s son his debtor. Any 
Scotchman who wishes to pay tuition fees may still do 
so, and some of them will have to. 








Gducational Outlook. 








Art Education in Pittsburg. 


Pittsburg needs art. With its teeming population of 
working people all engaged in the business of producing 
wealth the city can afford to neglect no means to the 
end of its existence ; and art, as everybody knows, is a 
means to the production of wealth. On the seal of an- 
other great manufacturing community it stands written, 
“ Art is the handmaid of human good.” 

The city is already responding to its needs. Notlong 
ago Mr. John W. Alexander, the distinguished artist, in 
a public lecture commented with pride upon the fact 
that Pittsburg, his native town, has come to surpass 
New York in the quality of its art exhibitions. Ever 
since the magnificent Carnegie library building was dedi- 
cated, the annual art exhibition held in its galleries has 
been the art eventof America. Mr. Carnegieand the other 
gentlemen whose names are in the list of benefactors of 
Pittsburg have been well advised; they have realized 
that art is a bread and butter matter in a great indus- 
trial center and that the best things are none too good 
for the workingman to live in the midst of. 

In the light of the aspirations of these Pittsburg cap- 
tains of industry the exhibition of public school art work 
performed under the direction of the able supervisor of 
drawing, Mrs. M. E. Van Wagonen, which was held in 
the galleries of the Carnegie library May 18-June 1, was 
exceedingly interesting. The very fact that importance 
enough is attributed to the subject of public school art 
to warrant holding the annual display of children’s draw- 
ings in the great galleries where only a short time be- 
fore the work of the world’s greatest masters had been 
seen is significant. Great crowds of Pittsburg people 
visited the exhibition and gained, many of them for the 
first time, some idea of what the schools are aiming at. 
Certainly no one came away from the exhibition without 
an added respect for the aims and intentions of public 
art education. 

Among those who were in attendance were thousands 
of working people. The laboring man with his wife 
and children is everywhere conspicuous in Pittsburg. 
Mr. Carnegie’s gift, “‘To the people, for the people,” 
has been accepted in the most practical spirit. 

Many converts were doubtless made to the broader 
view of art training. There exists in Pittsburg, as else- 
where, an opinion that industrial drawing is all the com- 
munity really needs. This, they say, is good solid stuff. 
Young fellows go out from the public schools into shops 
where a knowledge of plans, working drawings, blue 
prints, and various specifications will be of great value 
to them. Such things they have got to learn in the 
schools. Therest—sketching from nature and dabbling 
in water color—is all impractical moonshine. Let the 
daughters of the well-to-do Jearn if they will to paint 
grapes and brown jugs and to make copies of those 
Dutch daubs from Italy, but waste none of the public 
money upon education in non-essentials. Give boys and 
girls something that will help them to earn an honest 
living in the manufactories. Educate them for the 
main chance. 

The color-work in particular has excited considerable 
animosity even among Pittsburg people who have the 
cause of education sincerely at heart. One school prin- 
cipal told the writer that he had fought its introduction 
into his school on the ground that it is entirely foreign 
to the needs of Pittsburg industries. ‘Up in the New 
England states,” he said, “‘where textile conditions pre- 
vail, work in color is of the greatest importance ; but 
down here we have hardly any practical interest in the 
subject. Most of our children will stay at home and 
will earn their living in industries where color plays no 
part.” 

Such talk somehow reminds one of the futile argu- 
ment one sometimes hears of the advantages of the 
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study of German over French or vice versa, as if the 
languages were mutually exclusive. The greater in- 
cludes the less. What is wanted in Pittsburg isa better 
understanding of the nature of design, given the prin- 
ciples of which it matters little whether the work is done 
with pen or lead pencil or brush, with use of one pig- 
ment or of seven. The designer in black and white 
cannot avoid problems in color any more than the painter 
can escape the wholesome restrictions of line and dark- 
and-light. Color enters into and conditions the simplest 
line drawing. The thing to look for is a common edu- 
cational bond in all such work. The pupil has to be 
trained to make harmonious adaptation of beauty to use. 

In other words good pattern is the fundamental ob- 
ject in all industrial art, and the principles of it should 
be applied as variously as possible in order that the 
pupils may come to feel their universality. To attempt 
to teach pattern without color is like teaching fractions 
without reference to decimals. In dealing with mature 
students the teacher will discover that too close applica- 
tion to line drawing results in a certain disagreeable 
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Work of First Grade Child. 


dryness of line, specialization thus defeating its very 
aim. Still more in the teaching of children must one 
consider not simply what kind of drawings are being 
made at the iron master’s establishment but what kind 
of training, arranged in terms of the child’s interests 
and needs, will produce men capable of making such 
drawings. 
The Course of Study. 

To come down to the exhibition proper. The! large 
gallery was filled with the work of the grades, the’south 
gallery with that of the high schools, and the north gal- 
lery with the drawings and paintings of the normal de- 
partment of the high schools. The three main divisions 
of art, the constructive, the decorative, and the pictorial 
were as a rule represented in each grade. A few notes 
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Tke maid was in the garden.— Work of First Grade Child. 


may be suggestive of the course of art study in the 
Pittsburg schools. 

In the first year there appeared considerable paper- 
cutting—objects such as baskets, wallets, pin trays, etc., 
together with simple geometric designs in the flat. Some 
of the story telling on paper was well worth seeing, as 
where George Washington appeared swinging a ponder- 
ous axe against his cherry tree. The purely illustrative 
work was presented in some pencil drawings of well 
known stories—“ Jack and Jill,” “The Three Bears,” 
“Little Robin Red-Breast,” and others. Nature work 
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was represented by paper cuttings of animals, and colored 
studies of carrots, cucumbers, apples, and other still 
life, some quite flat, others slightly modeled. 

In the second year there was paper-cutting again— 
black figures upon white paper and vice versa. This 
gave considerable aspect of variety, and aroused in the 
writer’s mind the query if it would not have been a good 
device to cut out the same figures twice, once black 
against a white ground and then white against black. 
This would be the beginning of choice of black and 
white arrangements. The paper cuttings represented 
trees, horses, flying birds, ducks, and other living crea- 
tures. There were several good action sketches, one of 
a man chopping, another of a Pilgrim with gun over 
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Work of Third Grade Child. 


Children Blowing Bubbles. 


his shoulder guarding a church. This last represented 
evidently an attempt to correlate art with the work in 
literature. So too did a number of studies from Whittier. 
Design proper in this grade took the shape of plaids and 
simple geometric borders. The nature work consisted 
of the usual still life studies, the most individual feature 
being studies of grasses and reeds. These last were de- 
cidedly interesting. 

In the third year a utilitarian turn was given to the 
paper cutting, which took the shape of hand mirrors, tea 
bells beautifully silvered over, photograph frames, and 
good luck horse shoes. Color study had begun in good 
earnest ; there were brilliant and correct renderings of 
the spectrum, together with designs in two and three 
colors. The birds, red-wings, cat-birds, brown thrashers, 
and others were well rendered, as were some drawings 
of trees in which individual character had evidently been 
aimed at and got. The designs consisted of very simple 
borders and figures in two or three tones. 

Very creditable plaids were shown in the fourth year 
and some other examples of pattern. The nature work 
consisted of leaves, for the most part in outline, flowers, 
and vegetables. There were also some water color 
drawings of pottery. 

The design of the fifth year was in continuation of 
what had gone before, and very much more elaborate. 
Patterns in monochrome and in short-interval colors ap- 
peared. Historic forms were used freely. Two shields 
were shown that were rather professional in workman- 
ship. Actual copying of flower forms was an interest- 

.ing and valuable part of the nature work. Consciousness 
of the background began to appear in the color studies. 
The attempt was made to set bunches of grapes, 
bananas, carrots back into the picture thru development 
of cast shadows and half-tone. The mechanical drawing 
in this grade was of considerable importance, laying the 
foundation for the study of working drawings and plans 
in the three succeeding grades. 

Historic ornament with its application to various 
media of reproduction was strongly emphasized in the 
sixth and seventh years. The lotus, fleur-de-lys, and 
other elements were used in patterns for silk and wall 
paper. There were geometric plans for tiles and hard 
wood floors, borders after the Greek and Egyptian, 
designs for fans and calendars, initials, head pieces, and 
book covers. All these were carefully worked out and 
must have meant the expenditure of a great deal of 
time. Considerable technical advance was exhibited in 
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the drawing from nature. There were pastel sketches 
fa which the young artists had been rather successful 

“seeing color.” Some bright-hued studies from Jap- 
sisedl objects were full of handsome color tones. Num- 
erous copies of landscapes had been done by the seventh 
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i for Wall Paper. By pupil of Sixih Year. 








year pupils, of varying degrees of merit. Many of these 
would have been better if they had been done with half 
closed eyes. 

The work of the eighth year was characterized by a 
finish that was almost too professional. The young per- 


sons who are about to leave the elementary schools are 
They have executed brilliantly colored de- 


ambitious. 





Biack and White Design. Seventh Year. 


signs for stained glass reproduction. A number of book 
covers were shown. Some very nice designs for cups 
and saucers suggested future china painting. Among 
the most interesting of the practical designs were some 
schemes for iron-work brackets and gates. 

The drawings from life done by this grade were as 
good as one sees anywhere drawn by children. Many 
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Black and White Design, 





Seventh Year, 


of them showed considerable feeling for character, but 
none of them was planted well uponits feet. It is some- 
thing of a problem anyway, how to make sketching from 
the figure worth anything in the school. Perhaps one 
of these days somebody will make an authoritative state- 
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ment, suitable for school-room purposes, of a few of the 
leading facts of the action and proportions of the human 
figures. To those who will rather appreciate the art 
of others than attempt to create art themselves, a little 
knowledge of what to look for in a well-constructed fig- 
ure would be of considerable value. 

Freehand drawings in jink, water color, charcoal, and 
pencil occupied a great part of the space allotted to the 
high schools. Some very creditable drawings from life 
were exhibited by D. Marian Walker, J. V. Flood, R. F. 
Foerster, and others. Illustrative composition was rep- 
resented by clever original sketches. For instance, 





Black and White Design. Seventh Year. 


“Curiosity” had been chosen for one of the subjects, and 
elicited such compositions as this: In No. 1 a diminutive 
girl stands atop of a huge tower of books piled upon a 
chair; she is reaching for a mysterious bandbox on the 
closet shelf. In No. 2 curiosity has its reward, for down 
come bandbox, books, damsel, and all. Other compo- 
sitions portraying ‘“‘ Vanity” were of a sort to have 
brought tears to the eyes of the Preacher. 

The influence of the great annual exhibition that is 
making for Pittsburg its reputation as an art center was 
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borate railroad bridge, set into a marvelous landscape, 
by H. Arbaugh ; a topographical map of Pittsburg, by 
Max Haupt ; plans of car trucks, by R. H. Smith ; plans 
of a locomobile, by J. W. Hemmerle ; various projec- 
tions, working drawings, etc. Only one who has taught 
high school students could realize the amount of time, 
patience, and enthusiasm represented by this industrial 
work. 

The north gallery was entirely given over to the work 
of the normal department of the high school. The 
general impression was one of finish and conscientious- . 
ness. Copies of landscape studies covered one side of 
the room, showing that many of the students had gained 
considerable-facility in handling water color. The best 
from of copying, that of readaptation, did not seem to 
be present. Charcoal and water color studies from na- 
ture filled a goodly place. Among these the work of 
Miss Marie Stephan stood out as belonging in a class by 
itself. Miss Stephan has the gift of color ; she knows 
how to lead up to her most violent accent in such a way 
as to avoid shrieking contrasts. 

In the department of pure design some very good 
things were shown. Especial mention should be made of 
the work of Misses Emma and Marie E. Notz. 

The craze for pyrography seems to have hit the normal 
department hard. A considerable section of the exhi- 
bition was given over to these products of the red-hot 
poker. Many of them were very tasteful, and nearly all 
had the merit of utility. Hand mirrors, photograph 
frames, thermometers, clothes-hangers, and tea tables 
figured among the pieces shown. 


Keeping to First Principles. 


From the foregoing sketch it can be seen that Pitts- 
burg has made a start in the application of art educa- 
tion to industry. The greatest danger lies in the ten- 
dency, which is natural enough, to get away in the upper 
grades and in the high schools from simple first prin- 
ciples. What the young artisan ought to get in the 
school is the habit of striking good proportions, of 
reducing every problem to its lowest 
terms of line and spot, of consider- 
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the uses to which it will be put. 
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Youth loves to build up, to elaborate, 
to overload ; it is the duty of the 
teacher to insist that before the up- 
building process begins the foun- 
dations shall be sound. Art training 
ought to deal not merely with seeing 
but with foreseeing. The student 
should be taught, as far as the thing 
can be taught, to see every process 
clear thru in broad outlines before 
he begins to work. He should cul- 
tivate the habit of foreseeing hun- 
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dreds of things which he will never 





if have the time to execute personally. 
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seen in a number of entertaining pencil sketches of last 
year’s pictures—studies after Thaulow, Zorn, Whistler, 
Curran, and others. Thisis something that ought to be 
done everywhere. One hardly sees a school-boy at the 
exhibitions of the Society of American Artists in New 
York. Perhaps that is because a prohibitive admission 
fee is charged. 

Mechanical drawing occupied a place of honor in the 
high school section. It included renderings of archi- 
tectural details, such as Ionic columns and capitals; 
plans and elevations of dwelling houses and churches ; an 
enormous drawing of the latest ten-wheel locomotive, 
executed by C. Barwis, G. Fox, and L. Lyon ; a very ela- 


Fane Nets 
Design for Iron-Work. By Emma Notz, Normal Department, High School. 


of knowing how to do something 
that has got to be done. The natu- 
ral foresight of men differs far more 
than their eyesight, and doubtless 
in quality cannot be changed. Its 
quantity, however, can by judicious processes of educa- 
tion be almost indefinitely increased. Ability to con- 
ceive a thing that is artistically fit is what the Pittsburg 
boy should carry with him from school to shop. The 
patience and perseverance that enable him, without 
much knowledge, to render an elaborate drawing of a 
ten-wheel locomotive or a cantilever bridge are certainly 
very valuable qualities; but after all it is imagination 
that is wanted everywhere in the industries and in com- 
merce. People err who suppose that imagination is the 
special chattel of the writer and the artist; it isin no 
less degree the servant of the great scientists, inventors, 
and promoters. To see clearly where one is coming out 
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—that is imagination. The imago of the statue must be 
well developed in the sculptor’s mind, else his statue will 
be only an accidental botch. So, too, the imago of the 
railroad bridge with all its intricate thrusts and balances 
must appear to the engineer in pre-vision if he is to 
create one of the miracles of modern engineering. 

The children of Pittsburg are already getting valuable 
training in imagination; it is probable that the work 
will develop further along this line. The city itself is 
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without design. The important thing is that the child 
or young person who is taught to write should write as 
nearly as possible in accordance with the unalterable 
canons of literary art and that the child who draws 
should be led to draw as experience has shown the true 
artist must draw, with constant regard to the purposes 
for which art exists. 

When such a correlation has been worked out, the 
mistake will never be made of making the greater do 
humble service to the less. The sub- 
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Design by Bessie Bossinger, Normal Department, High School, 


one that makes a strong appeal to the imagination, 
crowded as it is with the evidences of man’s triumph over 
the crude forces of nature. Pittsburg is a town of big 
effects. Indeed, one could wish that in the work of the 
-schools there were more evidences than appear of the 
picturesque side of the place. A stranger, not knowing 
where he was might conjecture from the character of 
the exhibition that he was at some great industrial cen- 
ter, but he would hardly realize that he was in a region 
of magnificent bursts of light and clouds of blackness, 
where the face of the earth is almost battle-scarred with 
the vestiges of conflict and the streets swarm with a sol- 
diery more worthy of artistic commemoration than they 
that climbed San Juan hill. To treat this sort of life in 
an epic way would tax the skill of the greatest artist ; it 
would be far beyond the feeble efforts of the school 
child. Yet one might fairly plead for encouragement— 
perhaps it has already been given—of sketching among 
the shops and along the river front. A public school 
teacher who was looking over the exhibition remarked 
that her boys since they have been taught a little some- 
thing about stained glass designing are frequenting all 
the churches of Pittsburg in search of good ideas for 
original designs. Likely enough many of them would, if 
so directed, make a start at representation of the wonder- 
ful life about them. Among the drawings of the high 
school section was a clever sketch of the Grand Canal in 
Venice. Why should any one want to draw Venice 
when he has Pittsburg? From the hill on which the 
Central high school stands, one looks upon as much 
beauty and as much ugliness as one could anywhere find. 
Judgment in eliminating the hideous while embracing 
the lovely is something the schools may well cultivate. 


The True Basis of Correlation. 

It is undoubtedly true of this recent exhibition of 
drawings that it was of a character to provoke the 
criticism of the strict correlationists. The art work at 
Pittsburg is evidently not made to dance upon the at- 
tendance of every other department. One cannot by 
study of the drawings of lower grades read the whole 
school program, discovering just what the classes have 
taken up in reading, history, geography, and even arith- 
metic. The art course is confined rather closely to its 
natural limits. 

With all respect to the close correlationists, may it 
not be fairly contended that this is the right way? It 
will inevitably lead, if followed out carefully, to a real 
correlation—a correlation not of subjects but of motives. 
If the drawing teacher attends strictly to her business 
and the literature teacher to hers, both will discover 
presently what their work really has in common, certain 
principles of action and emphasis ; and they will come to 
an agreement to drive at the same principles. There is 
no especial advantage in illustrating a composition on 
Robinson Crusoe with drawings of Crusoe’slanding if the 
essay is put together without art and the illustrations 






jects which involve the larger prin- 
ciples will be backed up and support- 
ed by the more specific and ordinary 
studies. Proper training in the 
principles which underlie all arts will 
then be given, to the good fortune 
not only of that minority which is 
privileged to make a life-work of 
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some sort of artistic effort, but of 
the majority which can only appre- 
ciate and encourage what they can 
never do. Even in an industrial center like Pittsburg 
the people who can only appreciate are more numerous 
than the people who can see and do. 


we 
Pueblo Pottery at the Pan-American. 


Students of American archeology will have every 
opportunity to study the interesting handicrafts of the 
Pueblo dwellers and their ingenuity in pottery making, 
basket weaving, bead work, and many other things will 
be suggestively shown. 

These people had many peculiar customs, ceremonies, 
and symbolic rites, evidences of which appear on their 
pottery, to puzzle both amateur and expert for explana- 
tion. 

One of their peculiar symbols was a broken instead of 
a continuous line drawn about a bow! or other dish, sug- 
gesting perhaps the finite character of life. A bowl 
shown in the exhibit of Pueblo pottery has the reproduc- 
tion of two feet upon the bottom of it, inside, suggesting 
possibly the transitory and insignificant character of ter- 
restrial existence. 

Some excellent specimens of the famous “black and 
white ware” are shown, as well as the red ware, with its 
black inside finish. A curious sort of corrugated ware 
is also shown. 

In the exhibition are cases filled with ingenious fine 
tools, finished stone implements, ornamental trinkets, 
presumably having religious significance. Water-tight 
baskets, of very wonderful texture are also shown. 
Many of these are the work of modern Indians. Nearly 
all are ornamented with interwoven figures. 

The Puna Indians were probably the most skilful bas- 
ket workers of the world. They used their basket work 
covers for cooking utensils, covering them with a thin 
layer of clay to keep them from being destroyed by con- 
tact with fire. 


SF 
Usefulness of the Agricultural College. 


At Urbana, IIl., Morrow Hall, the largest agricultural 
college building in the world, was recently dedicated. 
The Morrill acts, of July 2, 1862, and Aug. 30, 1390, 
provided for the endowment by the national government 
of institutions maintaining regular courses in agriculture ; 
and under this sixty-four colleges of this sort have been 
founded and the work done by them has undoubtedly 
been of great value to the country. The technical work 
done in such schools notably that of Massachusetts and 
NewYork has always been of a high grade. Many at 
first distrusted agricultural colleges, but they have 
proved to have such fitness and usefulness that they are 
held in high esteem. 











Education on Wrong Lines. 


Are the English becoming hysterical in the face of 
German and American competition? If one can judge 
from the article by Harold E. Gorst in the May Nineteenth 
Century in “The Blunder of Modern Education,” it 
it would certainly seem so. England has reached a stage 
of her imperial development, maintains the author, in 
which great demands are put upon the British race, 
while its inferiority in educational equipment is every day 
becoming more apparent. The assertion that the Eng- 
lish system of education is wrong from start to finish 
will scandalize conventional conservatives and radical 
educationalists; yet it is true. You can get plenty of 
people to tinker with the existing machinery, but the 
real problem is to make them see that modern education 
is a retardant rather than accelerating force in the 
workshop of life. The greatest obstacle to human prog- 
ress that evolution has had to encounter is this mental 
conventionality that is the direct outgrowth of an edu- 
cation which aims at creating a uniform type of mind. 
Hundreds of thousands of young men and women are 
turned out from the schools shaped upon an exact pat- 
tern, like sausages from a Chicago factory. Each one 
has the same stock of knowledge, the same tastes, as 
thousands of his fellows. The market is overstocked 
with workers all trained to perform the same functions. 
Cheap lodging-houses in London are full of university 
graduates who have sunk into poverty and obscurity. 
Most of these persons are victims of an education which 
had no intelligent regard for their personal tastes and 
capacities. 

Take the average well-educated man, born of parents 
whose means enabled them to give him the best attain- 
able education, but not to make him independent of 
earning his own livelihood. At five he is taught to read 
and write. Six years are then spent in getting him 
ready, by a conventional course of study, for a public 
school. To the latter he goes at eleven or twelve. He 
is crammed with the same information as the other boys. 
Even his recreations are organized for him and he ac- 
quires uniform habits of mind with his companions. The 
school puts a common stamp upon all its pupils. 

The process is continued at the university. The young 
man enters upon a certain course with a fixed object— 
the taking of a degree. He conscientiously studies the 
things he has to study. His mind becomes thoroly 
flavored with the university sauce, so that thru life he is 
unmistakably an Oxford man or a Cambridge man. His 
manners, habits of dress, and everything personal about 
him proclaim him. 

After graduation comes the choice of a career. Feel- 
ing no call to the church, he goes in for the civil ser- 
vice competitions, the greatest of modern educational 
crimes, involving the stuffing of the brain with so much 
knowledge avoirdupois. Our young graduate muffs his 
examinations and concluding rightly that he has no taste 
for law or for business, he tries to make a living by his 
pen. He has chosen the very occupation in which the 
conventionally trained man is least wanted. Journalism 
wants ideas. The university graduate has no ideas that 
are of news interest. He can offer only a fairly good 
style, and style is a drug on the market. Mr. Harms- 
worth can buy all the style he wants at three guineas 
the week. Unfitted by reason of his grammatical accom- 
plishments and gentlemanly tastes for the work of a 
reporter, the university graduate drags out a miserable 
and immoral existence as a university coach, helping 
others into the same state into which he has himself 
fallen. At middle age he wakes up to the fact that 
society is not very well ordered, a fact which he ascribes 
to defective political systems. 

The whole theory upon which our educational method 
is based is in fact hopelessly unsuited to the ordinary 
conditions of life. The modern method of bringing up 
children completely stunts their growth ; and the pro- 
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cess of teaching to which they are subjected at too early 
an age succeeds in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred in 


merely checking their intellectual development. The 
final touch of the university deals the coup de grace in 
approved style to those whose position as gentlemen de- 
mands the complete process of unfitting. 


Compulsory Education Scored. 


Every tendency to independent and original thought 
is from babyhood up inhibited. To bring matters to 
their worst, the state has stepped in and translated 
parental ignorance and cast-iron conventionality into an 
act of Parliament. Now the child must go to school. 
The moment an infant has learned enough words to en- 
able it to form ideas, down swoops the state and hands it 
over to a pedagog to manufacture its thoughts and force 
its mind into conventional channels. This wicked pro- 
ceeding stops the natural growth of the mind. The 
habit of thinking things out for themselves is discour- 
aged in children. The result is a generation of adults 
whose whole science of life consists in using substitutes 
for individual reflection. We are saved the trouble of 
philosophizing on our own account about human nature 
by the novelists ; manufactured opinions are provided for 
us by the press ; ready-made arguments from the pulpit 
bolster up our religious beliefs. We have been trained 
from early youth to shirk the labor of thought. 


The remedy is obvious. Until they are at least seven 
years old children should receive no instruction whatever. 
It should be the function of the school attendance 
officer to see to it, not that children are in school but 
that they are out of it. Young children are wonderfully 
curious and speculative. The only education to which 
they should be subject is the liberty to develop this 
curiosity. 

Lumping children together in what are called classes 
and stuffing into their heads collectively a quantity of 
knowledge based upon a fixed code and curriculum has 
an inevitable result. There is a top and a bottom of the 
class. Those who reach the former are clever; those 
who gravitate toward the latter are dunces. Yet the 
foot of the Latin class may turn out to bea distinguished 
naturalist. The minds of children cannot be trained 
properly under a compulsory and uniform method. 

In Germany they do things a little better; there is 
some effort in the direction of specialization. But it 
comes too late. They produce first the conventional 
type of young man and then develop him in special 
directions. Even with so imperfect a system, however, 
they are outdoing the English. 

Never has England so needed men of originality as at 
present. There are plenty of conventionally educated, 
uniform-patterned, honorably-intentioned mediocrities, 
more or less capable, to use Lord Rosebery’s famous 
phrase “‘ of muddling out right in the end.” There are 
men who are by nature possessed of higher qualities, 
but whom education has handicapped. The imagination 
was killed in childhood ; the mind has been forced to remain 
within narrow limits. The enormous waste of national: 
wealth upon the production of human automata is one 
that must, for the sake of the integrity of the nation, be 
checked. 
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In and Around New York City. 


William Oland Bourne for many years in the service of the 
New York board of education died at his daughter’s home in 
Montclair, June 6, at the age of eighty-two. Mr. Bourne was co- 
temporary with Horace Greeley and poems by him appeared 
frequently in the 77shune. He was by family training an earnest 
advocate of the emancipation of the slaves. In 1849 he was ap- 

oimted the registrar of the Free academy then just established. 
Afterwards he became a clerk in the office of the Public School 
Society—the predecessor of the present board of education ; in 
the service of the latter he spent many years. 

At the close of the civil war he gave much time and money 
to aid the disabled soldiers, publishing in their interest the So/- 
dier’s Friend, Very few realize how many men with but one 
arm or one leg were to be seen in the streets at that time. 
For who had lost the right arm a school was opened to 
teach them to write with the left hand. A body of ‘ commis- 
sionaires ’ was formed with special dress to run errands and 
deliver messages. News-stands were purchased for some; in 
fact there was a general widespread charity that only needed 
to be directed, and Mr. Bourne willingly gave his time and 
heart to this work without compensation. 

His work in the board of education was mainly the care of 
the records; there he was held in high esteem for his indefati- 
gable industry and conscientious devotion to duty. 

As a literary man Mr. Bourne held a fairrank. Hisselection 
of words to give voice to his sympathetic mature was often sing- 
ularly felicitous ; his imaginative power was hardly equal to 
the task of writing verse that is to live permanently in the mem- 
ory. He was a philanthropist rather than a poet. For many, 
many years he spent his Sunday mornings speaking to and 
singing with the convicts on Blackwell’s island. Such a man 
could have no better inscription on his monument than this: 
“ He was a friend to the poor.” 


An exhibition of constructive werk done in the schools of 
Manhattan and the Bronx will be held Saturday evening, June 
15, in the hall of the board of education, Fifty ninth street and 
Park avenue. There will be informal addresses by officers of 
the board and by guests. The exhibition is designed to show 
the nature of the constructive work dene in the different grades 
of the schools and to illustrate the grasp that pupils have got 
upon the prineiples of original design. There are now thirty- 
two workshops in Manhattan and the Bronx, in which more 
than 11,000 pupils are receiving instruction. 


Sixteen vacation schools will be opened in New York city, 
July 8. Classes in nature study, manual training and element- 
ary instruction in drawing and painting will be formed. Books 
will be supplied by the cireulating libraries free of charge this 
year. Swimming classes at the free baths and at kindergarten 
classes on the recreation piers will be conducted as formerly. 
The number of school playgrounds this year is twenty-eight; 
the number of teachers, principals, and directors will be 700. 
There were 466 last year. This gain shows that interest in 
vacation schools is on the increase, and that their usefulness 
is being demonstrated more and more each year. 


Andrew Carnegie has become a member of the board of 
trustees of the Cooper Union schools for the advancement of 
seience. This fact was announced at the forty-second annual 
commencement exercises held on Junes. Mr. Carnegie will 
help the institution financially. Twenty-four graduates re- 
ceived the bachelor of science degree, fourteen completed the 
three years’ course in quantitative and qualitative analysis, 
— a received diplomas from the Woman’s Art 
school. 


New York State Teachers’ Association. 


The teachers who secure their transportation thru the State 
Teachers’ Association will have the advantage of purchasing a 
ticket which will be good from the 1st of July until the 2oth, 
thus giving ample opportunity to visit many points of interest 
which can be made from Buffalo, including several days at the 
exposition, trips to the Falls, and as far as Detroit. 

Teachers will buy a ticket to Buffalo for $8.00; ask fora 
Certificate, which, when countersigned by the transportation 
agent at Buffalo, will entitle the holder to return on the pay- 
ment of one-third of $8.00, thus making the cost of the trans- 
portation to Buffalo and return $10.66. 

The New York City delegation will travel over the lines of 
the Lehigh Valley. A special train will ensure comfort and 
convenience. Some railroads have issued a ticket for $9.00, 
good for five days only; two days of the five will be spent 
upon the train; one of the days included in the five will be the 
Fourth of July, which will mean that Buffalo will be over- 
crowded and the o ag hsbene: for conveniently see‘ag the 
exposition considesa y lessened. 

Applications should be made at once. 
be had at an additional cost of $2.00. 

Jamys H. McINNEs, Transportation Agent, 
43 and 45 East 12th St., New York City. 


Parlor-car seats can 


Languor and weakness, due to the depleted condition of the blood, 
are overcome by Hoed’s Sarsa parilla, the great vitalizer. 
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Chicago Notes. 


CHICAGO, ILL—Principals in Chicago’s public schools who 
do not give full and complete satis{action are to be placed on a 
probationary list during the ensuing year to be dropped at the 
discretion of Supt. Cooley. This is the decison reached by 
the school management committee, and a resolution to this 
effect has been recommended to the board of education for 
passage. Just how many principals this will affect is known 
only to Mr. Cooley. The resolution is a last link in a plan to 
give Mr. Cooley absolute control over the educational force 
and to enable him to dispense with incompetents who have 
been able to hold their positions only thru political influence. 

Mr. Cooley’s recommendation was also adopted to the effect 
that extra teachers, assistants to principals and assistant prin- 
cipals drop their title and work as eighth grade teachers. They 
will be promoted first to head assistants as soon as there are 
vacancies. 


Trustee Rowland, of the board of education, has adopted a 
novel method to find out whether the free text book plan of 
Supt. Cooley is liked by the parents who have children in the 
first four grades in the public schools. In consequence of the 
fight made against the appropriation of $91,000 for free text- 
books, Mr. Rowland has started out to get a vote of the parents 
on the proposition. He has sent printed circulars to each 
school explaining the matter at issue and asking parents to say 
whether they are in favor of or are opposed to free text-books. 
The circulars have been distributed by the teachers in the 
first four grades and the children are expected to bring back 
the answers. Some of the latter from schools in the poorer 
districts already show a marked preference for free books. It 
is considered doubtful whether Mr. Rowland’s test will be of 
any particular value because many parents would be in favor of 
free text-books in order to avoid the expense. The board of ed- 
ucation will have to decide the matter without referesce to the 
parents. 


Members of the Chicago Alumni Association of the state 
normal university at Bloomington met at the fifth annual ban- 
quet of the organization held at the Victoria hotel last Satur- 
day. The following offices were elected for the ensuing year: 
Pres., O. J. Milliken, Charles Kozminski school; Vice pres., 
Mr. Fred W. Smedley, director ef child study in the Chicago 
public schools; secretary and treasurer, Prin. G. C. Griffiths, 
Robert Emmet school. Dr. Sarah Hackett Stevenson acted 
as toastmistress. Toasts were responded to by Pres. David 
Felmley, of the state normal university ; Dr. Edmund J. James, 
of the University of Chicago; Rev. R. E. Hieronynious of 
Eureka college; Mrs. S. E. Fitzwilliams, Pres. J. W. Cook, of 
the state normal school at DeKalb; Messrs. Fred W. Cmedley, 
J. F. Eberhardt, and Orris J. Milliken, and Prof. Dudley Hayes, 
of the Chicago normal school. 


Mr. Aaron Hodgman Cole, teacher and special instructor in 
biology at the Lake high school has been selected by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago to give a course of lectures on ‘* The Tech- 
nique of Biological Projection and Hypnopsis of Animals.” 
Mr. Gole has invented a projection microscope by means of 
which he exhibits live animals and plants as living charts. 
He proposes to place earthworms, tadpoles, and frogs, craw- 
fish, clams and fish in this apparatus, and by means of an elec- 
tric or oxy-hydrogen light, throw a picture ona large screen. 
Mr. Cole claims that in this way it will be possible to demon- 
strate on the screen the normal motions, form and internal 
structure of live animals. and such vital phenomena as the 
muscular activity of the alimentary canal, including the grind- 
ing of the food, the circulation of the bloed and the pulsation 
of the heart. 

HF 


Philadelphia and Germantown. 


Four public schools of Germantown, the Fitler, Pastorius, 
Olney, and the boys’ combined, are to be supplied with collec- 
tions of specimens from the commercial museum of Philadel- 
phia. These will serve to demonstrate to the pupils the natu- 
ral productions of various foreign countries. There will be 
specimens of mineral ores, woods, foods, and textile products, 
both in the raw and in the refined state. 


The instruction in physical exercise in Philadelphia schools, 
which will begin for the first time next fall, is to S given by 
grade teachers in the classrooms. Only such exercises will be 
attempted as lend themselves readily to such instruction. Great 
pressure was brought upon the board to recommend the ap- 
pointment of a director and corps of assistants. It was how- 
ever decided to be inexpedient to increase the present force of 


special teachers. 
Want Two Millions, 


Council’s committee on schools as decided to ask Mayor 
Ashbridge to include in the new loan bill an item of $2,000,000 
for the schools. They need the amount for the purchase of 
sites, and for the erection of several manual training schools 
and elementary schools. The original propesition in the com- 
mittee was for a loan of $1,000,000, but when they came 
to size up the situation they discovered so much to be impera- 
tively needed that they doubled their demand. As one of the 
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members said: “ We can’t borrow money fora better purpose. 
I know the people in my section will favor it. Our children 
are going to schools such as no county in Pennsylvania would 
tolerate—mere shanties, with rickety steps that endanger life.” 


we 
New England Notes. 


Boston, MAss.—This city will profit from John D. Rocke- 
feller’s great gilt to aid medical research. One of the centers 
of investigation to which the work has been assigned is Har- 
vard Medical college, and the report is that both students and 
professors are to be engaged in the researches. 

_Interest just now centers around the commencement exer- 
cises of the various institutions of learning, in the city and its 
immediate vicinity. Boston university closed on June 5, and 
the address to the students was given by Pres. DeWitte Hyde, 
of Bowdoin college, upon “ Academic Freedom.” Thespeaker 
claimed that the question of primary interest in education is 
that of freedom in teaching. He showed that the character of 
the teaching done by different men varies as completely as do 
the men themselves ; freedom for them means that they be al- 
lowed to carry forward their search for truth according to 
their own bent. But in all instruction there must be such lim- 
itations placed upon the teaching as shall harmonize the devel- 
opment of students. Dr. Hyde claimed the right on the part 
of authorities to cut away, mercilessly, all “dead wood” as 
soon as found, so making room for those fully alive to the op- 
portunities ot the present. He showed that the utterances of 
the professors must be limited to a certain extent, at least. 
So soon as a man becomes an agitator, he must necessarily 
depart from any well-ordered faculty. 


CAMBRIDGE, MAss.—Prof. William W. Goodwin took leave 
of his associates in the faculty of Harvard university at a ban- 
quet in Hotel Somerset, on Rink 5. Professor Goodwin has 
been connected with the university for nearly a half century, 
and has won for himself the reputation of being the foremost 
Greek scholar in the country. The banquet was presided over 
by Bishop Lawrence who presented to Professor Goodwin an 
elegant chased bowl, with an appropriate inscription, as a 
token of the regard felt by the guests, and he expressed their 
regret at his retirement. Dr. Lawrence then spoke of the mag- 
nificent work done in the chair of Greek by Professor Good- 
win, both in original work and as an instructor. Professor 
Goodwin in responding traced some of the changes which have 
come to the university during his long connection with its fac- 
uity. He related numerous anecdotes of his earlier days in 
the work and interesting experiences of classroom duties. 
President Eliot followed with a glowing tribute to the worth 
and attainments of Harvard’s oldest professor, and he ex- 
pressed the deep sorrow felt by all at the loss of so ablea 
member of the faculty. 


WELLESLEY, MAss.—Miss Margaret E. Stratton, for several 
tg dean of bier ard college, who resigned in 1899, has 
een elected dean of Colorado college, at Celcrado Springs. 


AUBURNDALE, Mass.—Prof. George F. Jewett, of Youngs- 
town, O., who recently resigned the principalship of the Rayen 
high school, has accepted the presidency of I.asell seminary. 


WALTHAM, Mass.—Miss Mary J. Moore has been elected 
teacher of the first grade in the Lowell school, and Miss 
Alice B. Hart has been appointed for a year in the Pond End 
school. Miss Carrie L. Clapp has resigned her place in the 
high school, and Miss Henrietta Pratt has been elected her 
successor. Miss Martha E. Randle has been appointed teacher 
of the eighth grade in the South grammar schoo]. Mr. P. E. 
Nelson has been elected assistant in the manual training 
— and Miss Alice L. Childs, in the North grammar 
school. 


Quincy, Mass.—Mrs. Laura C. F. Smith, teacher of Music 
in the public schools, died on June 4, at her home in Atlantic, 
aged fifty-five. She was a graduate of Mt. Helyoke and of 
the Lexington normal school of music. She had taught in the 
Quincy schools since I89I, with the highest success. 


EASTHAMPTON, MAss.—Mr. George P. Hurd, of New 
Haven, Conn., has been appointed a master in Williston sem- 
inary, for the coming year, to have charge of Payson Hall. 
Mr. William E. Hilliard has been elected instructor in Latin 
for the coming year. He took high honors in the class of 
1899, Yale university. He has since taught in Brookfield, 
Conn., and in Englewood, N. J. 


Brunswick, Me.—The new library of 
Bowdoin college now being built thru the 
munificence of Gen. Thomas H. Hubbard at 
a cost of $250,000, will be a magnificent build- 
ing, and will be the general meeting place of 
the students and professors of the college. 
The plan gives the building a symmetrical 
shape, with a main front of 176 feet, by 46 
deep, and with a wing extending back 90 feet. 
The materials are brick.granite from a neigh- 
boring quarry, and trimmings of Indiana 
limestone. The library proper will be on the 
lower floor, while in the second story will be 
the alumni room, and four seminar rooms for 
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advanced instruction and private meetings of professors and 
students. 


JEFFERSON, Me,—Dr. A. W. Nash has resigned the office of 
superintendent of schools, and Mr. L. F. Cudworth has been 
elected his successor. 


Concorp, N. H.-—One of the features of the commencement 
exercises of St. Paul’s school was the dedication of the new 
library building, the gift to the school of the children of the late 
Wm. C. Sheldon, as a memorial to their father. The building is 
of granite and stands on a terrace built on a small point of land 
jutting out into the pond which is one of the attractive fea- 
tures of the school site. This causes the reflection of the 
building to be seen, as one approaches it in the direction of 
the main entrance. It is finely adapted to its work in every 
feature and adds much to the facilities of the school. 


Newport, N. H.—Mr. Charles L. Curtis, for the past two 
years principal of the Richards high school, has been elected 
principal of the high school at Orange, Mass. He begins his 
work in his new position in September. Miss Lucy E. Allen, 
teacher of science in the same school, has been elected assist- 
ant in. the Orange high school. Miss Allenis a graduate of 
the scientific course in Colby academy, New London, N. H., 
and she has been very successful in her work at Newport. 
The laboratory was fitted up under her supervision. Before en- 
tering upon the duties of her new position, she plans to take a 
course in physics at Harvard. 


BURLINGTON, VT.—Prof. Volney G. Barbour, for thirty-one 
years professor of civil engineering in the University of Ver- 
mont, died at Minneapolis, Minn., on June 4. He was for 
many years the superintendent of building and grounds of the 
university, and for several years city engineer of Burlington. 
He also did some valuable work in connection with the coast 
and geodetic survey of the United States government, particu- 
larly in settling the disputed boundary line between Vermont 
and Massachusetts, in 1896. 


CASTLETON, Vt.—Capt. Abel E. Lavenworth, for many 
years the principal of Castleton seminary and state normal 
school, died on June 3, aged 73. He was graduated from the 
University of Vermont in 1872, and then he was principal of the 
academy at Bolivar, Mo., for three years,and then for four 
more principal of Hinesburg academy. In May, 1852, he en- 
tered the army as sergeant, and was promoted to a captaincy 
in 1864. For two years he served as assistant inspector-gen- 
eral, and he had the honor of being the first commissioned of- 
ficer to enter Richmond after the surrender of the city. After 
the war he returned to the academy at Hinesburg. In 1874 he 
became principal of the normal school at Randolph. In 1881, 
he removed to Castleton and continued principal there until 
failing health forced his resignation. 


NEw HAveEN, Conn.—Mr. George L. Fox, rector of the 
Hopkins grammar school since 1885, has resigned. He wasa 
member of the class of 1874 at Yale. Mr. Charles H. Welles, 
a graduate of Yale university, class of 1895, has been elected 
his successor. ‘Mr. Junius C. Knowlton, of Tewksbury, Mass., 
becomes the principal of the Winchester school. He succeeds 
Mr. Franklin S. Hoyt, who has resigned to become assistant 
superintendent of schools at Indianapolis, Ind. 


PORTLAND, CONN.—Mr. M. W. Griffin for the past twelve 
years principal of the high school, has resigned to take effect 
at the close of the present year. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—Prin. C. S. Chapin, of the Westfield 
Mass., normal school, has been elected to the presidency of the 
Rhode Island state normal school to succeed Prin. Fred Go- 
ring, resigned. 

PORTLAND, Me.—The resignations have been accepted of 
Miss Carrie E. Robinson, of the high school, and of Miss Isa- 
belle W. Robinson, of the Vaughan school. 


HOLYOKE, Mass.—-A second principal to be placed in charge 
of the new Highlands school will probably be elected. The 

lan is opposed by Mayor Chapin and by the superintendent, 
both of whom believe that the present principal can supervise 
both schools; their opinions seem likely to be overruled. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—New teachers elected to the high 
schools are: Second assistant teachers—Jessie L. Beers and 
R. Adelaide Whitham. Third assistant teacher—Kussell C. 
Lowell. Fourth assistant teachers—Helen B, Waterman, 
Mary R. Stark, Mabel L. LeValley, Mary A. Hall, Mabel M. 
Woodward. 


is Universally Accorded the Preference on account of its High 
Quality, Economy and Delicious Taste. 
Sold at all grocery stores—order it next time, 
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Interesting Notes from Everywhere. 


McKEEspPortT, PA.—-The board of school controllers is con- 
sidering an anti-marriage clause in the contracts with its 
teachers for the term of 1901-02. During the past year there 
were at least half a dozen marriages among the teachers which 
occurred so suddenly that the board had great difficulty in fill- 
ing the places. 

Perry, Micu.—-The local high school was destroyed by fire 
May 30. Loss, $12,000; insurance, about $3,000. The valua- 
ble library of Principal Glazier, estimated to have cost about 
$1,500 was burned. So, too, were a gréat many text-books. 

PiTtTSBURG, PA.—The association of Pittsburg school princi- 

als held its last meeting for the school year at the Fifth ave- 
nue high school, June 1. The recent death of Prin. William 
R. Ford was made the subject of aresolution of eulogy and 
regret. 

A paper on “ Teachers’ Vacation” was read by Prof. Ed- 
ward Rynearson, in which it was contended that every teacher 
ought to study during her vacation, either at a summer school 
or at her home. The sentiment of. the principals present 
seemed to be that while the contention is right in theory the 
small salaries that prevailin Pittsburg prevent most teachers 
from attending summer schools and many are forced to seek 
some kind of employment during the vacation months. 

ATLANTA, GA.—Uniform teachers’ examinations were given 
thruout the state, June 1. Just before the examinations a report 
came to the educational department that the papers, which are 
always guarded with great care, had been stolen and that a ne- 
gro in Macon was in possession of the questions which he was 
offering for sale at five dollars the set. The letter making the 
announcement created no little sensation but upon investiga- 
tion Commissioner Glenn decided that the story was untrue 
and allowed the examinations to proceed. 


Personal Notes. 


ALLEGHENY, PA.—Mr. C. B. Connolly has been elected 
supervisor of manual training schools, salary $1,800. 

SouTH BETHLEHEM, PA.—A reception was given Charles 
Quinn, Esq., upon his re-election to the school board for 
three years more. He has served as a member continuously 
since 1865. 

DETROIT, MicuH.—Miss Ethel A. Forsyth, a well-loved 
teacher in the DeGay schools, died suddenly June 8. She was 
serving her first pear as a permanent teacher and had already 
shown marked ability. 

WOLFSVILLE, Mp.—John Otho Hays, of this village, has 
taught school longer than any other person in the county and 
probably in the state. He began teaching March 1, 1851, and 
on March I, 1901, celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of the 
beginning of his work. 

DETROIT, M1icH.—Three trustees of the new teachers’ retire- 
ment fund were elected May 26. Messrs. George E. Parker, 
Charles F, Adams, and 5. Emory Whitney. 

East St. Louis, ILL.—The new school board has been or- 
ganized with Mr. Paul W. Abt as president fro tem, pending 
the absence of President Kechler who is in Texas for some 
weeks. Mr. Daniel Suilivan has been 
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GREENSBURG, Pa.—There willbe at least two vacancies for 
next year, one in the high school, and two for first aig oe: 
work. Mr. C.E. Heller, the efficient eg of the hig 
school, has been admitted to the bar and will begin practice. 
Misses Agnes Huston and Minnie Frederick will also leave 
teaching. 

Kansas City, Mo.—A great loss at the high school will be 
felt in consequence of the resignation of Mr. R. A. Minckwitz, 
head of the department of modern languages. Mr. Minckwitz 
has been connected with the school for nine years and during 
that time has gained a national reputation as a teacher and 
maker of text books. He expects to devote next year to some 
important editorial work and to preparing a thesis for his doc- 
torate examination which is scheduled to come off a year from 
now. 


Negro Educator Honored. 

BALTIMORE, Mp.—A colored man has been chosen as head 
of the colored high and polytechnic school. The lucky candi- 
didate is Hugh M. Browne, of Hampton, Va. His vice-princi- 
pal will be Mr. Joseph A. Lockerman, of Morgan college, Bal- 
timore, also a colored man. 

Mr. Brown is anative of Washington, a graduate of Howard 
university, and of the Princeton theological seminary, He 
studied psychology at the University of Edinburgh and spent 
two years in Germany.§ For eighteen months he was in charge 
of the public school at Monrovia, West Africa. Returning to 
America, he taught for eleven years in the colored high schools 
at Washington, resigning three years ago to go to Hampton 
as professor of physics. He has recently been offered a posi- 
tion at Tuskegee institute. 

Sr 


Educational Meetings. 
June 18-20.—Alabama State Teachers’ Association, Montgom- 


ery. 
tame 24-29 National Elocutionists’ Association, Buffalo. 

June 26-27,—Arkansas State Teachers’ Association, 
Roek. Write J. W. Conger, Arkadelphia, Ark. 

June 27-29.—Eastern Manual Training Teachers’ Association, 
Buffalo, 

July 1-3—New York State Teachers’ Association, Buffale, 
Pres. John T. Nicholson, 402 Pleasant Ave., N. Y. city; Sec., 
Richard A, Searing, Rochester, 

July 1-3.—New York Society for Child Study, Buffalo. Pres., 
Myron T. Scudder, New Paltz; Sec. L. H. Albro, Fredonia. 

July 1-3.—Kindergarten Conyoeation, Buffalo,N.Y. Address 
Jessamine Jacus, 171 Richmond Ave., Buffalo, N. Y, 

July 2-4.—Pennsylvania Educational Association, Philadelphia. 
we 3-Aug. 29. Chautauqua Assembly, Lake Chautauqua, 


Little 


uly 5-9.—American Institute of Instruction, Saratoga, 

o uly 2-5, National Music Teachers’ Association, Put-in-Bay, 

hio, 

July 6 10.—Christian Endeavor National convention, Cincin- 
nati, 

July 8-12.—National Educational Association, Detroit. Pres. 
a if M. Green, Trenton, N. J.; Sec., Irwin Shepard, Winona, 

inn, 

July 18-21.—International Epworth League convention, San 
Francisco. 

July 25-28.—Baptist Young People’s Union International con- 
vention, Chicago, 





elected school treasurer. 


INDEPENDENCE, Mo.—Supt. G. M. Hol 
liday goes to Carthage, with the laugh on 
his school board. He has had to face a 
great deal of opposition because he is a 
Republican while the board is Democratic. 
At the April meeting of the board he was 
to have been re-elected, but a faction of 
the board blocked his re-election for pur- 

oses of “ discipline.” At the May meeting 

t. Holliday sprang a little surprise of his 
own in the shape of a resignation coupled 
with the information that he has been 
elected at Carthage at a better salary than 
he has been getting. His successor at In- 
dependence will be Prin. W. L. Palmer, of 
the high school. 


BELLEVILLE, Mo.--Supt. H. D. Updike 
has been retained as secretary of the board 
in spite of a committee report favoring his 
release. Mr. A. M. Wolleson, who has 
been a teacher in the Belleville school for 
more than ten years has been released. 


MOUNTAIN GROVE, Mo.—Prin. W. H. 
Lynch, of Mountain Grove academy, re- 
cently gave his pupils the following sage 
motto: “ From whiskey and tobacco I will 
abstain, and never take God’s name in 
vain; but I’ll take the newspapers.” Prin. 
Lynch is a paid subscriber to fifty-six 
newspapers and magazines, and has for 
years made it arule to take every news 
pee in his own county. [Prof. Lynch has 

een a subscriber to THE SCHOOL JOUR- 
NAL since 1873.—ED.] 
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Century 


TYPEWRITER 


is acknowledged as a 


‘Marvel of Superiority” 


by operators of experience. 


Ghe “Book of the New Century” will fully explain. 


SENT FREE ON REQUEST. 





AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE COMPANY, 
302 Broadway, New York. 
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Resorts ot tw Rockies 


DOUBLE DAILY SERVICE 
FROM 


St. Louis a 
Kansas City 


Reduced Rate | Round Trip 
Tourist Tickets now on sale. 





See Nearest Ticket Agent 
For Particulars. 





H. C. TOWNSEND, 
Gen’! Pass’r and Ticket Agent, Bt. Louis, Mo. 








































Your Summer Outing. 


Unite health, rest, pleasure and 
comfort on the handsome, luxurious 


Steel Steamship MANITOU 


(FIRST-CLASS ONLY.) 


4 





Special 


for Rates 
Passenger to 
Service. Pan- 
Tri-Weekly ¥ Y American 
Sailings, Exposition 


Between Chicago, Charlevoix, Petoskey, Har- 
bor Springs, Bay View, Mackinac Island, etc., 
connecting with all Steamship Lines for Eastern, 
Canadian and Lake Superior Points. 

Descriptive reading matter, giving particulars about 
the voyage, terms and reservations sent free. 

J08. BEROLZHEIM, G. P. A. 
Manitou Steamship Company, CHICAGO. 


MEMORY 


How to Improve It. 


Dr. Edward Pick was for many years 
the most eminent authority on memory 
and the means of improving it. His cele- 
brated course of lectures was given before 
colleges and universities, teachers and 
nage men and women, and was 

ighly praised. Just before his death 
he put these lectures into book form 
for the first time. The instruction given 
in it is invaluable for anyone who has 
need of a good memory—and who has not? 
The lectures, to hear which a large fee was 
gladly paid by thousands, now greatly 
elaborated are here rendered available to 
all. There is no doubt but that with this 
book and careful observance of its instruc- 
tion, the memory may be greatly im- 










— Price. $1.00 Net. 
E. L. KELLOGG & C0., “"sewrere.** 














| Interesting Notes. 


P. W. Search, formerly superintendent 
of schools at Los Angeles, Calif.; and 
Holyoke, Mass., who has been giving some 
time to the study of European educational 
institutions, will spend abroad another 
year, during which time he will have 
charge of a body of American students 
who will be organized into a school of 
European travel, study, and conference. 
This will be an — opportunity 
for students and teachers to spend a de- 
lightful year of combined travel and study 
under educational leadership. The party 
sails September 5. Supt. Search expects 
to resume regular work in America at the 
close of the year. An advertisement ap- 
pears in this paper. 


Proper Work of the Physician. 


“The Chinese physician,” says Modern 
Medicine, “receives a salary from his pa- 
tients as long as they are well, but as soon 
as they get ill his pay stops. Some Amer- 
ican families, not disdaining to learn some- 
thing from the other side of the world, 
have partially adopted the same plan; that 
is, they pay the salary whether they are 
sick or well; and it is, of course, to the in- 
terest of the doctor to keep them well as 
far as he can, to save himself the trouble 
of attending them. When the Chinese 
method, or the American modification 
of it, comes into general practice, it will 
be to the interest of the physician who 
has charge of a family to study each mem- 
ber of it physically, mentally, spiritually ; 
to prescribe for them correct environment, 

roper diet, and healthful habits; and to 
abor with the view of inducing them to 
keep in touch with all these.” 


White Lead Produced by Electricity, 


The ZAlectrical Review is authority for 
the statement that Mr. E. Bailey, of York, 
England, has invented a means of produc- 
ing white lead by electricity. Thisis done 
by the electric arc which keeps the lead in 
a moulten state, in which condition it is 
acted upon by gaseous vapors, which pro- 
duce any lead compound desired. The 
gases are blown into chambers with canvas 
roofs, and the dry white lead falls down 
in a powder. It requires no grinding, 
washing, or drying. 

It is ehned that there will be saving of 
at least fifty per cent.in production by 
this process. 


Printing in Norway. 


An English translation of the book en- 
titled “ Norway,” which attracted such at- 
tention at the Paris Exposition, has just 
been issued in England. Ina long review 
of this book, the Boston Fournal gives the 
following condensation of the chapter on 
printing in Norway: “The fact is worth 
repeating that, with the exception of Tur- 
key, Norway was the last European coun- 
try to adopt the art of printing. The first 
newspaper was printed in Christiania as 
late as 1763; and it was not until 1819 that 
the first i a with a political com- 
plexion appeared. Perhaps the most ex- 
traordinary feature of the history of jour- 
nalism in Norway is that the first news- 
paper established, the Vorske /ntelligens- 
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Difficult Digestion 

That is dyspepsia. 

It makes life miserable. 

Its sufferers eat not because they want to, 
—but simply because they must. 

They know they are irritable and fretful; 
but they cannot be otherwise. 

They complain of a bad taste in the 
mouth, a tenderness at the pit of the stom- 


ach, an uneasy feeling of puffy fulness, 
headache, heartburn and what not. 

The effectual remedy, proved by perma- 
nent cures of thousands of severe cases, ig 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Hoop’s PILLS are the best cathartic. * 


Nature's Grandest Monuments 


‘The Big Trees of Calaveras and Mariposa 
Groves are among the thousand at- 
tractions along the Picturesque 
Routes of the 


SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC 
COMPANY 


REACHES ALL POINTS IN 
TEXAS, MEXICO, NEW MEXICO, 
ARIZONA, CALIFORNIA, 
and OREGON. 











Especiai attention ts called to the 


Sunset Excursion Tourist Cars, 


Leaving WASHINGTON, D. C., every MONDAY, 

WEDNESDAY, and FRIDAY. 
These cars are of the latest build, 16 section 
rosewood finish, high-back seats, double win- 
dows, sliding roller curtains, Pintsch lighted, 
wide vestibules, and every modern improvement 
for the comfort and convenience of passengers. 
In charge of a Personal Conductor and Porter 
who go through with the car. 


NEW COAST LINE 


BETWEEN 


LOS ANGELES and SAN FRANCISCO 


passing through the principal Pacific Coast 
Resorts of California, bringing passengers di- 
rectly to the center of San Francisco without 
water transfer. Two new Pullman Trains. Your 
choice—Daylight Ride or Sleeping Cars. 








For full information, free illustrated 
maps and time-tables, apply 
EDWIN HAWLEY, Asst. Gen. Tragic Manager, 
L. H. NUTTING, Eastern Passenger Agent, 


349 Broadway, or | Battery Place (Washington 
Building), New York. 


OUR NEW CATALOG 


is justissued. Nosuch fine catalog of teachers’ 
books was ever before issued. It describes the 
best books on Methods, Pedagogy, Recitations 
and Diaiogs, Questions and Answers,Supplemen- 
tary ng, Blackboard Stencils, etc., etc. 


BE. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


poeuphion, 








sedler, consisted from 1763 until 1890 


6. East Ninth Street, NEW YORE 





“Tr may be true what some men say. 


Itmaun be true 


PUBLIC 


endorses. 


Iris a solid cake of 


Beaders of Taz ScHoon JouRNAL are asked, for mutual benefit, to mention the publication when writing. 
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A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever 
Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


Oriental Cream, seavririen 


BEAUTIFIER 
BR 






as 
lg ge One bottle 

ne it every day. GOURAUD’S 
TILB removes superfluous hair 
without i to the skin. 

. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r 
a7 Great Jones Street, New fork. 

For sale LA all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers 

jaronghous nel.8., in andEurope. Alsofound 


ty. at R. H. Macy’s, Wanamaker’s, and other 
Desiers. tay Beware of Base Imitations. 
Reward for and proof Of any one selling 





7 BORATED 
TALCUM 





ration. ‘Delightfal after Shariey, 
on. 
Bold everywhere, or mailed on rooms of 25c. ~= = 
the original.) Sam ce. Gurr amp Mexnen Co., Newark, N.J-' 


CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK. 


Teeth without Plates: 

The special and scientific branch of dentistry 
known as Crown and Bridge Work, requires the 
mostaccurate adjustment with perfect mechani- 
cal construction to insure an artistic success and 
permanency. te ; 

Having every facility for this class of work I 
can now offer reasonable pricesas consistent with 
first class workmanship. EsTABLISHED, 1868. 





De. W. d, STEWART, 362 W. 28 St. NY 





Our new Teachers’ Catalog sent free on 
request, E.L. KELLOGG & CoO., 
61 E. oth St., New York. 





almost exclusively of advertisements. The 
rovincial press has a hard row to hoe. In 
ormer times, it seems, many of the news- 
papers had scarcely 100 subscribers ; and 
printer, salesman, and editor were, and still 


*! are, in a few cases, united in one person. 


The most northerly town in the world, 
Hammerfest, has two papers. Magazines 


S| have always led a miserable existence in 


Norway. They generally die before their 
tenth year. Sometimes the state takes pity 
on the valuable scientific periodicals and 
inoculates them with a subsidy. On the 
whole the newspaper profession in Nor- 
way is extraordinarily unattractive, the 


‘9 | chief characteristic of the members of the 


profession being self-sacrifice. 


Free to Pan-American Visitors. 
The Teachers’ Pan-Tourist Company, 


of| composed entirely of Buffalo teachers, 


have three thousand rooms in some of 
Buffalo’s best homes not far from the ex- 
position grounds at prices varying from 
50 cents to 75 cents per person in parties ; 
$1 per day two ina room; and $1.50 to $4 

er day one ina room. We protect you 
rom the avaricious householder and tem- 
porary hotel. We guarantee your sleeping 
quarters to be satisfactory. 

Within five minutes’ walk of the Ter- 
minal Station at the exposition grounds is 
located our Cottage and Tenting colony, 
a wonder of cleanliness, convenience, and 
comfort. In this colony the rate is only 
a9 cents per person, including use of free 

itchen. 

Write for complete prospectus, explain- 
ing tours, membership certificate, and com- 
plete care of guests. 

Our guides will wear motarboard caps. 
The Teachers’ Pan-Tourist eons 433 
Mooney-Brisbane building, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Oregon, Washington, and Idaho 


are the states to which a large immigration 
is now directed. You should take advan- 
tage of the opportunities, and the greatly 
reduced rates. This wonderful country 
fully and accurately described and illus- 
trated in a new booklet with a large map, 
which will be mailed to any address upon 
receipt of six cents in postage by W. B. 
Kniskern, 22 Fifth avenue, Chicago. 


Health and Rest for Mother and Child. 
Mrs. WinsLow's SOOTHING Srace has been meod for 


SOFTENS the GUMS, a 
WIND COLIC, and isthe best remedy for DIARRH@A. 
Sold b; Dreggons in every part of the world. Be sure 
and ask for “ Winslow's Soothing Syrup,” and take no 
other kind. Twenty-five cents a bottle. 





rT” ee Mcrae 


New York, or address Gro. 
J.B. HUTCHINSON, Gen’! rigr. 


eines cme ametinggad ER FS I FE AE fe RN OG 8 ce ge 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED 


TOUR #% PACIFIC COAST 


Through Colorado and Salt Lake City, 3 
RETURNING VIA CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY. ( 
JULY 8 TO AUGUST 6, ; 
SPECIAL PULLMAN TRAIN, $ 

! 


RATE, 
INCLUDING TRANSPORTATION, DOUBLE PULLMAN BERTH AND MEALS, 


$188.50. 


TWO PERSONS IN A BERTH EACH $168,50, 


For further information a ply to W. N. Buronarp, Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, 
. BoD, Assistant General Passenger a. 


ent, Philadelphi 
J. R. WOOD, Gen’l Pass. Agent. 
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Salaried 
Positions 
for Learners 


Our new free circular 
| points out the direct 
am way to a well-paid 
mm place in Civil, e- 
chanical or Electri- 
Gi cal ingineering, or 
i Architecture. Qualify 
yourself quickly for a 
i] position where youcan 
earn while you learn. 
We also teach by mail 
Steam Engineering; 
Drawing; Chemistry ; 
Telegraphy; Teaching ; 
py | Book-keep- 
ing; English Branches, 
When writing state subject 
= in which interested. 
‘espondence Schools, 
ranton, Pa, 

Capital $1,500,000, 


The Cut Tells the Story. 


BEST COFFEE 
GROWN, only, per 
pound, i Zor Ney... 3c. 
It _is Gacke in abso- 





Established 1991. 














strength and flavor for 
eny length of time, even 
after it has been opened. 


Good Drinking Coffees, freshly roasted, 
; 2c., 14c. and 15c. 
Very Fine, . ... 18c., 20c. and 25c. 
Finest New Crop Teas Imported. 


Formosas, Oolongs, Mixed, Ceylons, Japans, 
English Breakfast, Young Hysons, Gun- 
powders, Imperials, & Assams. 


30c., 35c., 50c. and 65c.perlb. 
We make a specialty of Selling at Cost the Finest 
FANCYELGINCREAMERY BUTTER made 


All Orders by Mail or Telephone (2451 Cort 
landt) will receive prompt attention. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


33 and 34 Vesey Street, 
>. O. Box 289. Cor. Church St.. New Vork 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway & Eleventh St., New York. 
(Opposite Grace Church.) 
Conducted on European Plan at Moderate Rates. 
Centrally Located and most convenient to 
Amusement and Business Districts. 

Of easy access from Depots and Ferries by 

Broadway Cars direct, or by transfer. 
WM. TAYLOR & SON, - - Proprietors 











At the End of Your Journey you will find ita 
great convenience to go right over to 


THE GRAND UNION HOTEL, 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts. 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New Yorr 
Central for Shopping and Theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 
Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. 


20 on fe & € 
hechels ad 0% weduclion faom ondinany males, 
sia A taitaiitie Exchange, 
1358 Broadway New York. 


H 699 MapiIson AVE. 
Dr.Victor cs Bel l, New YorE Crry. 
Author of “Popular Essays on the Care of the Teeth 

and _ Mouth” and “Our. Teeth: How to Take 

Care of Them,” a supplementary reader 

which is used in many schools. 
Announces that he is prepared to do first class dental work 
of every kind, especially 
Tooth Crowning, Bridge Work, and Building 
Up Teeth and Mouth 
Special prices to teachers. Appointments to suit the 
convenience of teachers may be arranged. 











PISO'S CURE FOR 
DRES WHERE ALL ELSE FAIL 


Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use B& 
in time. Sold by druggists. “9 
CONSUMPTION ° 





Readers of THE ScHooL JoUBNAL are asked, for mutual benefit, to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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RAND; McNALLY 


Educational Map Publishers. 





&.CO., 


eo 





GUARANTEE OF MERIT. 


The following list of principal cities in the East where the Rand, 
McNally School Maps are in use, in the public and private schools, is 
sufficient guarantee of their merit. 








New York Boston Philadelphia 
Brooklyn Providence Baltimore 
Jersey City Worcester Washington 
Buffalo Springfield Pittsburg 
Albany New Haven Trenton 
Rochester Hartford Richmond 
Syracuse Manchester Norfolk 
Troy Portland Wilmington 
DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE MAILED ON REQUEST. 
C HICAGO: NEW YORK: 


RAND, McNALLY & CO., 


168 Adams Street. 142 Fifth Avenue. 























A TOUR THROUGH THE GREAT 
LAKES, COLORADO POINTS, 

ST. LAWRENCE RIVER, 
ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS. 


Arranged by the New York Central & Hudson 
River Railroad for Members Y.P. B. U. (Chi- 
cago Convention), Teachers and the Public. 


No. 1—Rail or Steamer, Day or Night Line to 
Albany,through the Mohawk Valley to Buffalo 
(Pan-American Exposition), N iagara Falls, 
Rail or steamer to Cleveland, Put-in-Bay and 
Toledo or Cleveland to Detroit. Rail to Chi- 
cago. Returning through the Great Lakes, 
Michigan, Huron, Saint Clair and Erie to 
Buffalo, calling at Milwaukee, Mackinac Isl 
and, Detroit, and Cleveland, rail to Albany, 
thence rail or steamer to New York. 

The transportation for this most attractive 
American trip willcost - - only $30.55 


No. 2—Including with the above a side-trip 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION MEETING, 
DETROIT. 











SPECIAL TRAIN UNDER DIRECTION 
OF AUGUSTUS S. DOWNING. 


For Teachers, their Friends, and the Public, 


Special train is announced to leave New York 
from Grand Central Station, over the New York 
Central & Hudson River Railroad, on Monday, 
July 8th, 1:00 P.M., stopping at principal State 
points, arriving Detroit, 8:00 A.M., following 
day. Trip will be extended to Mackinac and 





from Chicago to Colorado Springs and Den- 
ver- - = + = + only $62.05 


If return trip is desired from Buffalo via the 
Thousand Islands, St. Lawrence, thence to New 
York via the Great North Woods, it will cost 


forNo.rI - - - - = only $39.95 
forNo.2 - - - -~ = only $71.55 


From Buffalo, tickets will be good all-rail or 
as outlined westbound via Steamer to Toledo or 
Detroit. 


For full particulars call at New York Central Office, 
or address 


MILTON C, ROACH, G. E. P. Agt., 
1236 Broadway, New York. 














Duluth through the Great Lakes. On the return 
stop at Buffalo, Pan-American Exposition, with 
option of returning direct line or by the Thous- 
and Islands, St. Lawrence River, Montreal, 


_ Quebec, Lakes Champlain and George, Ausable 


Chasm, Saratoga, etc. 
For further particulars and copy of Itinerary 
giving entire cost of tours, address 


MILTON C, ROACH, 


General Eastern Passenger Agent, 
N.Y. C. & H. RB. R. R. Company, 


1216 Broadway, New York City. 
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